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* § DOLLARS A YEAK 


Now 3 deadly planes with 


The electric 4-gun turret on this swift, versatile night fighter is liter- 
ally sweeping the skies of the enemy. Guns can be swung in a com- 
plete circle, elevated, aimed, fired—by remote control. , 
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Fastest attack bomber In the world is the Douglas A-26 /nin 


control*protect the Invader from aerial attack. 
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Getting Jap's number with G-E gunsight. Finger-tips on this gun- 
sight move heavy guns in a turret yards away. A G-E computer, 
between the sight and the guns, calculates lead, windage, gravity 
and parallax corrections, and automatically feeds the corrections to 
the guns. When the gunner gets the right image of the attacking 
plane in the glass of his reflecting sight — another Jap’s number is up. 


Heer the G-F radio programs: The G-E All-girl Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m, 
EWT, NBC— The World Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m., EWT, 
CUS—The G-E House Party, Monday through lriday 4:00 p.m., EWT, CBS, 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


i) 


keep the enemy from turning the tables on it, G-E turre sand guy 


Thirteen guns In five turrets on the Superfortress are proving an 
unlucky combination—for Jap pilots. G-E gun control links five tur 
rets, five computers, and five gunsights—all in separate parts of the 
plane—in electric teamplay that really clicks. Chief gunner, likes 


quarterback, calls the signals. 


was a problem on which 70 G-E engineers spent two 


(He ENGINEERING FOR AIRCRAFT. Making a gun “think” 


years. Now electric computers figure out in a fraction 
of a second a gunner’s problem that would take a mathem- 


ticiam hours on paper. 


G-E research, engineering and G-E factories have long 
been available to America’s plane builders, the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics and the Army Air Forces to help make U.S. 


airplanes better. 


‘Turbosuperchargers came from G-E laboratories. Heated 
flying suits. The first bazooka was built here. ( Now it’s the 
G-E bazooka for planes.) The first American version of a jet- 


propulsion engine was G-E designed and built. 


War’s end won’t interrupt G-E flow of contributions to air 


craft makers. Our research and factories will continue to be at 


their service. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
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the Opera House in San Francisco 


decent American of venti to the 
United Nations went very « p. The anxiety over the Polish 
issue was more than a fear tha might break with a great 
nation whose armies hav hare 1¢ glory of victory wit! 
our armies. Failure at San Fras o would make meani 

much of the victory in Eur Fo th d we think 


back to beginnings—to Ethiopia, to Spain, to the first victims 


of concentration camp torture who were Germans and A 
trians, to Czechoslov: betrayed, to the s | VS ( 





~ - ! ta ' * 
easement, to the reuuef of war after the months of frayed 


nerves. We think back to the small heroes of the war, whos 


=e 


names never reached dispatches, who piloted the little boats 
across the Channel on the day of Dunkirk, who 


} ] ] . ‘ 
and carried on rescue work during the wor days of the 


London blitz, who organized and kep alive underground 
resistance in Norway, in the Low Countries, in France, is 
Yugoslavia, who manned the merchant v ls on the 


h at Dieppe a year and a half 
i 


, who fell on the bea 
before the final D-Day. This hour belongs 
ot he re : 


worked and fought and died for. Rather it is the beginning 


to them: m ol 


them are 1 to celebrate it. This its the victory they 


of the victory. 
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THE BREAKING UP OF THE MODEL MONOLITHIC 
tate on h a titan ile was bound to be awe-inspiring 
was that the smash would come 
Che great complex of German 
ystems, lines of comn 
1 administration appea 
with such suddenness. But 
urms, skilfully directed against a Germany 
d from the ceaselessly damaging attacks 
llied bombers, proved irresistible. So the terrible Hit- 
nightmare ends in the darkness from which it sprang. 
Death and destruction have been visited upon Germany in 


the highest degree, and everywhere the tired, beaten soldiers 


eid 


re filing into prisoner inclosures. Yet so completely was the 
German state organized for war that even this great break- 
12 up does not occur in one day or two: “Total victory” has 


tacte 


han a week as this is written. The facts 


already taken more t 
of this defeat and the vistas opened for Europe's future are 
to allow of any prolonged celebration. 
ep satisfaction that the bloody business is 


raise for the men who did the job. 
* 
LAVAL, WHO LANDED CONFIDENTLY IN 


o's Spain the other day, was surprised and hurt to dis- 
cover that Spain had promised to turn over war criminals to 
the United Nations. Indeed, he said that if he had known 
it he wouldn't have come. We sympathize with him in a way. 
How was he to suspect, in Germany, that Spain had gone over 
to the Allied side? Even in this country there are those who 


haven't been convinced. 


THAT LEON BLUM AND LARGO CABALLERO ARE 
free and in Paris is wonderful news. The absence of their 
names from the earlier list of leaders, including Herriot, 
Reynaud, and Daladier, rescued by the Allied armies, had 
filled us with deep apprehension. Among the prominent 
hostages Hitler had brought into Germany these two men 
were the most exposed to last-hour vengeance at the hands 
of the Gestapo. As a Jew and a Socialist Blum was bitterly 
hated by the Nazis, while the former Spanish Premier, a 
a Socialist, surely reminded them of 

Spain's magnificent resistance to their first offensive against 
the democratic West. During the German occupation of 
France both had shown extraordinary courage—Blum by 
reversing the roles of accused and accuser at the Riom trial, 
where he launched a brilliant attack upon the traitors of 
Vichy; Caballero by refusing to make use of the visa which 
the American government on the plea of hundreds of liberals 
had granted him. From a purely human point of view the 
safe return of these two leaders is profoundly moving. One 
the other seventy-eight, and according to 

Caballero, is in remarkably good health. 

Blum, like that of Herriot, is bound to have 

t on political developments in France. The post of 

leader of the Socialist Party has been held open for him, 
ind, from the first number printed after liberation, Le 
Populaire has carried the name of Léon Blum on its mast- 
head as director in exile. As for Caballero, it seems certain 


that he will become an important factor in the efforts to bring 
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together the Spanish Republican groups. Though he 6 afin Vienna 
1 . } " 4 
frank Opposition to Negrin much has happened ” 1 West, 
4 if anc 
1 ‘ ~ 
which may have influenced a man known for his «+ ron betwe 
d 4 tw 


character but also for his unquestionable integrity, 
+ 


THE ALREADY FAMOUS CARTOON By 
which is carried in this week’s Nation points uj 

nificance of the announcement that a German anti-! 

oner from the notorious Buchenwald camp has b 

to be the Mayor of Weimar. Perhaps the most diab 


{ 


of the Nazis was to eliminate entirely the group from whis 


a new free Germany might some day arise. Only last }, 


they made their final attempt to round up all those why 

held minor positions in the former Social Democratic, Cop, Mm favor Of @ 
munist, and Catholic parties. The bodies of many of the unequiv or 
are to be found in the pitiful heaps in the courtyards of 4. signiicant 
charnel houses. But some survived. How difficult will be the an answe! 
task of recreating a decent society out of the physical, ep, 

nomic, and moral waste that is Germany is beyond the power 

f the human mind to grasp. The summary justice meted oy promote s 
to the most flagrant Nazi criminals will be the merest begig. sort. It ai 
ning. Afterward there is the long road not back but forwarj practical | 
to something more robust than the well-meaning but spine. Negroes | 
less Weimar Republic. It is good to know that our n tary. A of Ameri 
government authorities recognize the best guides for thy # man by ¥ 
road, But they will need our support if Nazism is to be quickly b 
utterly abandoned and the goal of a new European Mrs. Noi 
racy is to be reached. ~ 


ONLY A FORTNIGHT AFTER VIENNA'S LIBERATI 
by the Red Army the Russians announced the formation of 
a provisional Austrian government headed by Dr. Karl | 
ner, a former right-wing Social Democrat. Renner, a septu:- 
generian now, was Chancellor in 1918-20 when a coalit 
of Social Democrats and Christian Socialists organiz 
Austrian Republic. Both London and Washington 
“surprise” over the new government; it is said that the Rus. 
sians violated a pledge to let a tripartite inter-Allied co 
mission administer Austria. The new government 
coalition, but now of Social Democrats, Communists, ‘ 
tian Socialists, and some non-partisan experts. Renner | 
self is a well-proved democratic statesman who was always 


hit > 
white 


favor of constructive cooperation with the Christian Socia 

ists. The two outstanding Christian Socialists of the new their gre 
regime, Leopold Kunschak and Rudolf Buchinger, also ovet summati 
seventy, have been leaders of the Christian Socialist Wore Japanese 
men’s Association and of the farmers’ cooperative movement country” 
respectively. Corresponding with Russia's position of powet return a 
in Austria, the Communists hold the Ministry of the Intenot an open 
(with police and gendarmerie) and probably also the Minis 

try of National Defense. The key position of Minister for 

Public Instruction and Religion is also held by a Commun 

Ernst Fischer, who has been the Austrian voice on the M 

cow radio during the war years. He will obviously becom: 

the propaganda minister of the new regime. The America 
British, and French will probably restore the traditional re: 

gional governments in the Austrian federal lands outs 
Vienna and thereby oppose a federalist system to the ce the wa 
tralism to which the Russian-sponsored Renner government autogra 















ad West, Austria may well become the test case of coopera- 
ane ’ ’ 4 


hetween Russia and the Western allies. 
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KEY TO THE DEADLOCK IN THE HOUSE 





Rico M Norton’s bipartisan bill for establishment of a 
ent Fair Employment Practice Committee is to be 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. A few days betore last 
Presidential election Mr. Truman said to a Liberal Party 
sally in New York: ‘President Roosevelt established the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee to prevent job discrimina- 
t . The President now ptoposes permanent legislation to 
saintain the open door in industry. I have always voted in 
favor of appropriations for the FEPC.”’ This was not only an 
unequivocal assertion of support for the proposal but also a 
sani antly accurate description of its purposes. It is as good 
an answer as could be devised to those who seek to sabotage 
Norton bill by likening it to Prohibition and calling it 
moralistic legislation designed to outlaw racial prejudice and 
promote social equality. The bill is of course nothing of the 
sort. It aims simply to outlaw the effects of prejudice in the 
pract cal realm of economic opportunity. As such, it is, for 
Negroes in particular, a touchstone to test the real meaning 
of American democracy. Negroes will judge President Tru- 
man by what he does on this issue. A word from him w ould 
quickly bring the additional signatures necessary to complete 
Mrs. Norton’s petition for release of her bill from the re- 
actionary Rules Committee. We hope that he will speak this 
rd soon. wa 
IT WAS AN OPEN AND SHUT CASE. THE THREE 
idants, two of whom were A. W. O. L. privates, had 
been on a two-day drinking party and one of them had had 
idea. ‘There's some Japs here I don't like,” he said. 
They've got a packing shed. Let’s burn it down.” At the 
in Auburn, California, the defendants admitted setting 
to Summio Doi's shed; they did not conceal the fact that 
after Doi and his parents beat out the flames they returned 
the next night in an attempt to dynamite the shed. Facts and 
witnesses were offered by the prosecution but not by the de- 


ense, which proudly denied no charges. It didn’t have to. 
After all, this is the U. S. A. and the defendants were loyal 
white Americans—nothing yellow about them. They stood 
their ground and relied on Defense Attorney Floyd Bowers’s 
summation, which relied on the Bataan Death March, other 
atrocities, and the fact that “this is a white man’s 


lanar » 
AVPaliCs? 


’ to do the trick. It did. The jury took two hours to 
return a verdict of not-guilty. Not long—but after all it was 


an open and shut case. 


’ > 
IN AMERICA WAS FOUND 


FREE MAN IN 


Mexico City’s garbage heaps at about the same time that 


Argentina was invited to the San Francisco Conference. But 


Man 


n by Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla, the 


be alarmed. ‘The Free in America” is a book 


ame who moved to extend the invitation to Argentina. 


Velegates to the recent Mexico City Conference that paved 


the way for Argentina’s come-back were presented with 


y 
itographed copies. Most of the delegates stayed at the Hotcl 


-. Vienna might be inclined. Always midway between East 





Reforma, and most of the several hundred al 1 copies 


were 1ounGg in (hat hotel s garbage h ap INO retiecuion on the 


! ‘ | P : 
book or sul ject, we are sure, but simy ty a demonstration of 
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the fact 


that diplomats must 


Free Man in America’ wa 


Conference Notes 


BY FREDA 
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in I urope< 
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excitement 


\ ' 
has brought Ovcrw 
ther than 


j 


it had 


to San Francisco. ‘The end. 


to come, in separate surrenders of scatt 
i 

pread over days rather than in a general surrender 

ngle high command, em; 


centralized tyranny that was Hitler's Reich. Now 


hasized the total collapse of 
great 


after twelve years, the prison doors are blown o 


7.) +42 el A Y +4 . . 2 Tracer éf } 
and the world’s most efficient terror is over. Now the job 


of recovery begins. It involves punishment of the Nazi hie: 






archy, rehabilitation of the people, reconstruction of a ruined 


continent. But more than these it means creating a society 


proot against the rise of new fascist tyrannies and new wars. 


Part of this job is being attempted here in San Francisco 
But the dithculty of agreeing upon even the basic principles 
of international order shows how much remains to be done 


before the world, even the western world, conquers the 
enemy still in the field —political reaction and the economn 
] ] 


power it defends. Victory over these forces, tougher and 


more aggressive than Hitler's Wehrmacht, is still ahead. 


The Argentine decision let loose a whole swarm of 


nasty consequences, some of which are mentioned by IL. F. 
Stone in his story this week. One of the most unfortunate is 
minus 
Canada, now form a solid voting bloc which will outnumber 


Assembly 


the widespread Impression that the American countries, 


any other probable grouping in the of the world 


papermen and a 
them 


security organization. I talked to many news 


handful of delegates, and every one of raised this 


! 


issue Of balance ot servatiy 


power 


I 
dent said seriously that the vote on Argeniina had ended the 


One very con e correspon 


chance of creating a system through which the smaller 
states could influence policy, while it had cracked open the 
nuclear alliance between Russia and the West. A delegate 
ot a “middle” power said that Russia would be justified in 


demanding sixteen votes instead of three “and even then 


it couldn’t match the American bloc.’’ A Canadian remarked 


cynically: “Where is that famous British bloc the Russians 
were so worried about? It never existed, but now perhaps 
we'll have to invent it.”” A French Communist correspondent 
said almost the same thing. He added: “It startled us Euro 
peans. We'd never thought of the Americans as a unit 
especially a reactionary one.” 

This interpretation is an exaggerated one, as Nation rea 
Even the unanimous vote on Argentina con- 


will realize. 


cealed an intricate background of maneuvering—Latin Amer 


ican susp ion of State Department intentions, resentmen 


of unilateral decisions, fear of Argentina itself, a wholc 


complex which cannot be understood without a detailed 


siudy of the record. Few non-American delegates know thi 





record. Worst of all, the Russians don’t know it. 


truth is that the Latin American nations have never 


and are not now united, among themselves or with us. The 
influence of the State Depsrtment is compounded of one 
part good-will to about four parts lend-lease. While we may 
use Our immense power to hold those countries more or less 
in line and continue to cooperate with the Catholic church 
to prevent revolutionary change, the chances are that both 


ly dry up after the war. In 


i 
/ 


money and propaganda will large 
that case the Latin American republics will fast revert to 
normal, which means that they will be anxious to assert thet 
individual claims as sovereign states and to appeal to the new 
world organization over the head of their domineering big 


neighbor. Their action in the case of Argentina cannot be 


taken as a fair sample of hemispheric solidarity. 


t appeared at the Argentine feast the other day— 


ghost of Banquo but of Franco. It could not be 
exorcised, though the presiding hosts did their best. Evea 
in the meeting of the Steering Committee, where the Argen- 
tine deal was shoved through, one of the delegates (I wish 
I could give his name, for he deserves credit, but I must pro- 
tect both him and the person who told me) asked directly 
whether the admission of Argentina would not establish a 
' 


precedent which might make it possible for Franco to come 


into the security organization later on. Anthony Eden raised 


his hands in a gesture of horror and repudiation and said, 


Oh, oh!” 


, But afterward he admitted that an awkward situ- 
ation might develop if Franco or one or two other neutrals— 

as thinking of Eire—tried to get in on the same grounds 
1 of Franco was also raised in the Executive Com- 


All this 
friends of the Spanish Republic had met before the Argentine 


is gratify since the chief obstacle the 


re +} LL! lo Ile, rit 
iacident occurred was the bland assertion, especially in high 


British and American rters, that the whole question of 
Spain was irrelevant and could not possibly become an issue 
it San Francisco. It is an issue now, as everyone knows who 


is been |i 


11 


r to the radio this past week, It will become 


cenin 
1 more acute within a few days, 
verybody is surprised at the rather ineffectual role played 
here by the French. It is not hard to explain. First, France was 
not included in the inner group of powers; it was the Big 
Four, not the Big Five. Second, Bidault is not on the best 


terms with De Gaulle, and so perhaps hesitates to take 
positions On controversial questions. Third, his delegation is 


not a Too many pre-war names ap- 


} if 


hungry, stripped of its wealth and man-power, and terribly 


trony ofa young one 


on the list. Fourth, France is shattered, disorganized, 


dependent on the United States for material help. As the 
of all these things France has not assumed in San 

co its proper position as leader of the new democratic 
the | urol e 
ind terror 


that resisted Hitler through four years 


upation It follows Britain and the United 


States, itself recognized as a great power, but 


works to pet 
does little that would stamp 
ent elections will serve as a reminder to 


it as great. I hope and believe 
the vote in the re 
clegation that it is not enough to stand up stoutly for 
~ptance of French as one of the two official languages 

of the conference and then fail to vote against admitting 


The NATIQy 


Argentina in spite of an obvious wish to do so. France, 
be great in the years to come only if it represents the wh), 
meaning of the resistance movement. There are many Fran 


> 
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men and women here who know that, delega 


and writers. They analyze the policy of the delegat 


‘p realism, but they do not direct policy. 


Silat 


Feeding Our Friends 


ELIEF for liberated Europe is a problem in public; 

well as in the allocation of scarce supplies. Judge Roy 
man took note of this fact in the final recommendation , 
his report last week to President Truman. “‘Since alloc On 
of civilian supplies to liberated countries, in all probabj!'y 
will cut into the ration of the American consumer,” he sai; 
“a widespread official and public campaign should be unde; 
taken to inform the American people of the gravity of 
needs of our allies in liberated Europe.” 

A campaign of this sort has been made imperative by ths 
irresponsible scare talk about over-all food shortage, ev 
famine, in America which has emanated from. some of th: 
food trades, from the old-line farm agencies, and from mey 
packers and big livestock men. The Farm Bureau and th: 
Grange have resisted full production out of a fear of po 
war surpiuses; the slaughterers and cattle growers ai 
ing additional profit incentive to produce. Their spo! 
on Capitol Hill, especially in the Senate's food-investig 
committee, preach the new isolationism by projecting 
fears of disaster for the nation if we play a responsible | 
in meeting the world’s need. 

Sending food to Europe entails no danger of hung 
America, not even any impairment of our nutritional 
ards. It does entail continued rationing—even more 
gent rationing in some items—and a renunciation of 
of the delicacies to which we are accustomed but wh 
do not actually need. The magnitude of the sacrifice 
shall be called upon to endure was suggested just 12 
the announcement of a 25 per cent cut in the value of sug 
ration stamps. For a people notoriously sweet-toothed, v 
average consumption of sugar increased from 87.3 pou 
in 1921 to 103.6 pounds in 1941, this is undoubtedly « 
inconvenience. But surely we can endure it, and with good 
grace, when we understand that it will enable other humo 
beings to live. The picture must be presented to the Amer 
can people in perspective. No one can make the presenta 
so effectively as President Truman himself, 

“The most immediate and urgent needs common to 1! 
northwest European countries,” says the Rosenman repor 
“are certain types of food, coal, coal-mining equipment, and 
the means of internal transportation.” These are indispen 
sable to restoration of any measure of self-sustenance. The 
furnishing of these touches our self-interest quite as int 
mately as it touches our generosity. Judge Rosenman put 
very simply: 

The needs of northwest Europe's liberated areas are 
grave, not only from a humanitarian aspect, but because 
they involve internal and international political considet.- 
tions. The future permanent peace of Europe depends 
largely upon restoration of the economy of these counttics, 
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- ig a reasonable standard of living and employment. 
tinited States economy, too, will be deeply affected unless 


west Europe again resumes its place in the interna- 


exchange of goods and services. Furthermore, a 


and hungry Europe is not fertile ground in which 
democratic, and friendly governments can be reared. 

moral aspect of the matter is also worth remem- 

bering. The people of northwest Europe are not merely un- 


fortunate victims of the war; they have earned our help. In 

Netherlands, for example, D-Day was the signal for a 
t strike that seriously hampered German troop move- 
ments, but at the same time exposed Dutch cities to fam- 
oe. Americans who understand what the people of the 
or 


pied countries have contributed to the Allied cause are 


nlikely to begrudge them a portion of our bounty. 


Looking to the Pacific 


ITH the collapse of Nazi resistance in Europe our 
attention will increasingly be focused on the vast un- 
finished task in Asia. Although we face great handicaps im- 
posed by vast distances, wretched climate, and a fanatical foe, 


oh, r 
ne cam 


paign in the Pacific from a military point of view is 
undoubtedly going well. The whole of the Philippines have 
been liberated, presumably months ahead of schedule. The 
ture of Rangoon not only assures the swift liberation of 
Burma with its treasure of rice, oil, and lead but presages the 
early opening of direct rail and -oad communications with 
China. Seizure of Iwo Jima and the larger part of Okinawa 
gives us important bases well within Japan's inner defenses. 
The Tarakan landing assures us that one of the world’s prin- 
cipal oil fields will be denied Japan and ultimately utilized to 
supply our forces. Only in China is the military situation 
generally unfavorable for the United Nations, and even here 
there are indications of increasing Chinese resistance. 
Although the Pacific campaign will continue to be pushed 
at the accelerated pace that has been evident in the past few 
months, we cannot expect the end of hostilities in Europe to 
speed it up immediately. General Eisenhower has vetoed any 
immediate cut in replacements for the European theater, and 
while hundreds of thousands of men will ultimately be 
shifted from Europe to Asia, from four to six months will 
elapse before substantial forces can be moved, regrouped, 
and in some instances retrained for the Pacific war. The trans- 
fer of planes, tanks, and other equipment may take even 
longer 
The next phase of the attack will not, however, await the 
transfer of forces from Europe. As a result of our recent 
achievements we have effectively cut Japan off from its em- 
pire in the south. The reduction of its war industries by air 
is well under way. Until recently it had been generally as- 
sumed that the next stroke would be a landing somewhere on 
the China coast. This is still possible. But in recent weeks 
there has been increasing speculation that our next attack 
may be against Japan itself. There are several reasons for this. 
The inability of the Chinese to reach an agreement providing 
for unified military operations of the Kuomintang and Com- 
munist forces imperils such a landing and makes it difficult 
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make an attack on Japan far mor ica 
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American campaign in China wholly 

ful, however, that the Soviets are prepared to ke tl 
responsibilities of a major campaign in Asia soon after tl 
completion of their tremendous effort in Europe. The grant- 


ing of air bases to the United States seems mo 
Popular attention will undoubtedly be focused chiefly on 


lly as much 


military developments in the Pacific, But in Asia, full 
as in Europe, what seems at first sieht to be primarily a mili 


We have al 


The creation ot 


tary problem has many political ramifications 
ready noted this in connection with China 
an effective national government in China, representing all 
the leading political groups, is vital not only for speeding up 
the war but for the assurance of the 
Pacific. 


the United States was 


post war security in 
That this is the view of Russia and Britain as well as 
il State- 


ently in an offic: 


¢ Washington, 


confirmed re i 
ment made by Ambassador Hurley after vis 
London, and Moscow. 

Another 


military strategy is the ultimate disposition of the islands and 


1? 1 1 
polit: al probdiem with obvio pearing on basi 


colonial areas reconquered from the Japanese. Is each of the 


United Nations to retain its conquests from Japan, or shall 


we have joint action in most areas, followed by a sharing 
of bases in the post-war period? This issue is likely to b 
settled by the decisions taken at San Francisco in the near 


future. Of pressing importance also is our understanding of 


the enemy. Many of the men who know Japan best belies 
that the big-business groups, the Zarbatsu, wiil make a deter- 


mined effort to save Japan from the destruct 


1On wrought in 


Germany by eliminating, or seeming to eliminate, the 


pres- 
ent dominant power of the militarists. In seeming prepara- 
tion for such a move the last two Japanese Cabinets have con- 
tained increasing representation from the Zarhatsu eto ips. It 
is quite possible that they are prepared to offer peace terms 
which will seem attractive to the elements in this country 
who still believe that we can do business with Japan. It must 
be recognized, however, that the Zashatsn not only have co- 
operated closely with the militarists in their expansion pro- 
gram but have been the principal barrier to the economic 
reforms that are necessary to the growth of a genuine demo- 
cratic movement in Japan. A peace which leaves the Zaibatsu 
in power would merely restore the unhealthy conditions ex- 
isting in Asia before 1931. 


the basic politi 


Before we can deal wisely with -al_prob- 
lems of the East, we shall probably have to undergo a pro- 
found readjustment in our habits of thought. Throughout 
our history, in peace as well as in war, America has been 
European-minded. It has taken a war to show how little we 
know of the basic facts of 
of the fundamental political and economi: 
Pacific area. If we 


shall have to transfer our minds 


Far Eastern geography. We are 


even less awa 


forces at work in the are to meet the 


challenge st cessfully we 
and our interests as well as our armed forces from the West- 


Far Eastern fr 


ont 


ern to the 


San Francisco, May 6 
Am people became aware of what 


is really going on in San Francisco. On the public plane 


rican 


a charter being written for a stable peace. But in 
private too many members of the American delegation con- 


ceive this as a conference for the organization of an anti- 


! ] ] 
Soviet bloc under our leaders! 


p. And it is no exaggeration 


to say that not a few of them are reckless enough to think 
and talk in terms of a third world war 


That this 
United Nations Conference is the conviction not of myself 


this time against 


the Soviet Union is the basic pattern of the 
alone but of many astute American and foreign correspond- 
ents here and of progressive members of the American dele- 
gation and its entourage. If this is kept in mind, it will be 
easier to understand the Argentine and Polish issues, and 
to be forewarned and forearmed against a rightist turn in 
American Far Eastern policy and a softer attitude toward the 
future of the Reich. If this dual aspect of the San Francisco 
conference is brought forcibly to public attention, it may 
yet be possible to stem dangerous undercurrents which have 
the gravest potentialities for the future. 

{ do not know the full facts about the arrest of sixteen 
Polish leaders in Poland, but I know enough to advise 
American progressives to keep their shirts on. Explanations 
are due in San Francisco as well as from Moscow. The way 
in which the news of the Polish arrests was given out to 
the press by Stettinius, and the timing, lead one to suspect 
that some people may have deliberately sought to torpedo a 
Polish settlement just as one was in prospect. Friday morn- 
ing’s papers brought the news.that Mikolajczyk had been 
invited back to Moscow. There was renewed hope of a re- 
organized government in Warsaw satisfactory to the Western 


powers as well as to the U.S.S.R. Such a reorganization 


i 
means the political death of the London government, for 
the only Poles in exile acceptable to the Russians are those 
who, like Mikolajczyk, have resigned from the London gov- 
ernment to accept the Yalta decision on Poland. On Friday 
the pro-London and anti-Soviet Polish-American Congress 
asked Mr. Stettinius to press the Russian delegation for in- 
formation on the fate of the sixteen Polish leaders, about 
whom there have been questions in the House of Commons. 
ning Mr. Molotov told Mr, Stettinius and Mr. 


Eden that the sixteen had been arrested on charges of diver- 


Friday ev 
ionary activity against the Red Army. The information was 


given in confidence but leaked out to Frederick Kuh of the 


} 


Chicago Sun and PM, who filed the story that night. I have 
no doubt that was permit ed to leak out deliberately, and 
the leak was made the excuse for a press conference Saturday 

yrning at which Mr. Stettinius gave out a statement on the 
rrests wh Mr. Molotov was away ona tour of the 


Harriman. Mr. Molotov 


tory was to be given out and did 


Kaiser shipyards with Ambassador 
did not k OW 


not know it had been given out until several hours later, 


Anti-Russian Undertow 
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when he returned from the shipyard tour. That afterny i : 
the Moscow radio reported that the sixteen had been arreyj pine ° ‘ 
for installation and maintenance of illegal radio tra pene : 
in the rear of Soviet troops and for acts which had cost + Houane ee 
lives of more than a hundred Red Army officers and m., i” ps 
These specific charges were given to Kuh and used by k, The Aa 
the night before and were known to Stettinius. Onx 

why, in fairness to the Russians, they were not included 

the Stettinius press release, which created the impre: 

the arrests were wholly arbitrary and the charges signitican; 

vague. One wonders about another point in the St 

release. It referred to those arrested as “prominent P 

democratic leaders.’’ Abe Penzik, press representative of ty 7 
Lublin government, said at the press conference that two 

the sixteen—he gave their names—were anti-Semites 1 

fascists and asked Mr. Stettinius how he could describe they 

as “democratic.” Mr, Stettinius complained that the Russi as 
were not supplying enough information. Mr. Penzik thy ‘ 
asked why, in the absence of sufficient information, M 

Stettinius described these arrested men as democrats. To th me 
there was no satisfactory reply. ME 

Sources in the American delegation which constantly |» ; id 

anti-Soviet reports leak to the press spread word that ty “a 
Russians had said more would be known when the gui! : , 
were tried. The implication was of condemnation befor ; : 
trial. The Moscow radio said, ‘All of these persons or som a 
of them, as investigations may warrant, will be committed IB © yar 
for trial.” The difference is obvious. There is another si vs " 
nificant point in the Stettinius press release. Earlier repors 
from the London Poles said that the sixteen had been invited es 
to negotiate with the Russians and that Marshal Zhukov hai 

sent a plane for them. That implies a safe conduct. But M hear: 
Stettinius did not say the sixteen men had been invited ts 
negotiate. He said only that these prominent Polish demo. eo 
ocratic leaders in Poland had met for discussion with Soviz Hy 
authorities. I advise suspension of judgment until we lear . 
more about the circumstances. In the light of what is know 

of the London government's attitude and of the operations 
of Sosnowski’s forces in Poland, it would be very unwise tv 
assume, as so many newspapers do, that the arrests must hive ee : 
been arbitrary, unjust, and another example of Soviet high ag 
handedness. This is exactly the position into which the 2 ” 
Soviet press is trying to stampede public opinion. ‘ 5 

From the standpoint of the London Poles, the sensation se 
character of the disclosures served to block a settlement 0! ‘4 
the Polish problem. From the standpoint of Mr. Stettinus . 4 
and his colleagues, it served to destroy the good effect crea b 
by Mr. Molotov’s strong opposition last Monday to adi mie ‘ 
sion of Argentina. That had put our delegation in the wrong ry 
and given the Russians moral leadership at the conferenc yey 
I said in last week's letter that we have here pretty much the gr 
same old codgers who were such a flop at Geneva, The a 





Argentina issue was a characteristic Geneva issue with & 
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ce between a sterile legalistic formula and a 





The former was preterred, and great power ut 

Mr. Stettinius refused, even atter Mr. Spaak 
; like plea to consent to the Ri in request for 
nt. We won a diplomatic victory that was a 

and n be the beginning of a serious rift 


ywer unanimity with which the 


h is the essential 


conference began 
condition of peace, England and 

! I , ’ + r + 
seem to have been our only European supporters in 
en China abstained. 


1 oe 
American consullants were (toi 


Address to the 


Geneva solution It conrront d the cont nce 


s ise whos mis was required by ¢ i 
tepec conference. But the princy laid down Latin 
American delegates in the debate universality 

new Organization and “‘non-intervention” in th: | af- 
fairs of states applying tor membership—lay b f 
the admission of Franco Spain. Just as the Ge: ttled 
away the Versailles settlement | meal, so t 5] 
begun of whittling away the anti-fascist | t! 
United Nations: there will be new legalistic reasons for new 


compromises with fascism. That is not the v naintain 


S. S. R. or the stable pe. in entente 


an entente with the U 


would make pe sible. 


German People 


BY THOMAS MANN 





Germanys most dislin- 


i scholar in exile aiid tran mitted by the Uffice 
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Santa Monica, Cal., May 6 
OME have survived, the pitiable remnants of the multi- 
women, and children who were 


Most of 


tudes of innocent men, 


camps. them 


last moment before 


to German concentration 
1 a horrible death, many at the 


of salvation; their emaciated corpses and charred 


were found along with the ingenious contrivan 
rved for their extermination. It 1s a solace to know 
their 


Vor 


mingled 


few have been wrested from the power of 


rs and returned to the laws ot humanity. the 


however, quite diftherent emotions ave 


m had made 


iS bared to 


. eT r+ | » th } ,arrmr 
se inci dible scenes rep rt nom bat Cie hos OTS 
{ 





] 7 r faa 
exceed anything 


race. German readers and lis for every 


writes German, 
Leenets,! earn 

snametui expos- 
not a small clique of criminals who are involved; 


of thousands of a so-called Gern 


as a German affected by this 


in élite—men 
| brutish women com! ted thes misdeeds 1p 
the insane 


t under the influence of 


| Socialism. Cal! it the dark potentialities of human 


general that are revealed here, but remember that 
Germans, hundreds of thousands of them, who re- 
hose potential iti ;. The world shudders at th 


Germany. Even the German who escaped in ample time 


Nationa! 
. t like to live in the vicinity of these abodes of abomina 
The ! not like to go about his business in o tensible vir 
} 


realm of Soctralist leadership, who did 





pretend to know nothing while the wind carried 





h of charred human flesh to his nostrils—even this 








( r nm} hamed ; th | +} f | 1 ¢ 
sCTiInan Is ashamed in the aepus Of his sOuL [tO 


HINPs 


that were possible in the land of his fathers aud his masters. 

It comes as a shock to such a German that in the twelve 
years of the Hitler regime one thing only, Naz: rule, could 
induce such human depravity in a people certainly not by 


last 


ritsche, 


nature devoid of justice and morality. One of the 


ommentators on the Goebbels radio, a man named | 


shouted into the microphone that nothing could alter the 
fact that National Socialism was ‘‘the only appropriate form 
of government for the German people’ and that Germany 


was made for this regime. This he dared to say to people 


who, full of dire foreboding, had lived fOr more than a 
the 


decade under National Socialism and who now, amid 


ruins of their country, confronted a cat 1stro} he the like of 
which neither their own nor any other history has ever 
witnessed. The “only appropriate form of government’ for 
the German people led them in just a few years into not 
only the most terrible but also the most disgraceful defeat; 
0 that Germany stands today as the abomination of man- 
kind and the epitome of evil. Justice and tr rangled, 
falsehood reigning supreme, liberty trampled er and 
decency crushed, people drilled from childhood in the 
lasphemous delusion of racial superiority, in the primacy 
ind right of violence, educated for nothing but covetousness, 
rape, and looting—that was National Socialism. 4 up- 
posed to be “German,” the ‘only torm of government ap- 


propriate to the German nature.’ My readers and listeners 


| 


in Germany, you were unable to rid yourselves of this rule 
by your own strength. The liberators had to come from 
broad. They have occupied your broken country and wil 
have to govern it for years. At least do not regard them a: 
your enemies, as Bishop Galen incites you to do Do no 
like this ill-advised cleric, regard yourselves primarily a 


Germans, but as men and women returned to humanity, as 


Germans who after twelve years of Hitler want to be human 


beings again. 

Power is lost, but power is not everything. It not even 
the main thing. And German greatness was never a matter 
of power. It was once German and may be German again 


to win respect and admiration by the human contriputon, 


by the power of the sovereign spirit. 











Oakland-San Francisco, May 5 

AN FRANCISCO and Oakland are only a half-hour 
part by trolley, but the distance might be a thousand 

miles, judging by the two conferences taking place 
simultaneously in the two cities. I spent the morning at the 


City Club Hotel in Oakland, covering the meeting of the 


Ad: trative Committee of the World Trade Union Con- 
ference, and the afternoon at the San Francisco Opera 
House, where the plenary sessions of the United Nations 


Conference are held. The subject at both places was the 


same, and so was the goal—to organize the post-war world 


in terms of permanent peace. At the labor conference one 
could see faces inspired by faith, faces of men and women 
who knew perfectly well toward what end they were work- 
ing; at the United Nations Conference a certain skepticism 
and fatigue were already evident, only two weeks after the 
inaugural sesssion. 

Let us be clear. Out of the San Francisco conference an 
operating international organization will surely arise, no 
matter how many difficulties must still be overcome. The 
mere fact that such an organization is to be set up, even 
before the cessation of hostilities in Europe, is a tremendous 
step forward after four years during which the United Na- 
tions have been incapable of producing an international polit- 
ical program worthy of the sacrifice of the millions who 
have perished in this war. I am not among those who, be- 
cause events have not developed at San Francisco according 
to their notions of democratic policy, are ready to throw up 
the sponge and return home to wait for World War IIL. 

At a rally held in the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco 
on May 2, Philip Murray promised the support of labor for 
the United Nations Conference even though the new trade- 
union organization had been refused admission, in even 
a consultative capacity. Yet these labor men do not fall into 
the simple error of believing that merely by pronouncing 
the word ‘Yalta’ all the peace problems will be settled. They 
are absolutely in favor of the coalition, not an artificial coali- 
tion but one so vital and alert that it can even permit one 
of the great powers to oppose the admission of Argentina, 
as Russia did, without suffering irreparable damage. Had 
labor had a voice at San Francisco as the Administrative 
Committee of the trade-union organization requested, it 
would not have been so easy to smuggle fascist Argentina 
into the conference, giving it the opportunity of heading 
an eventual anti-Russian Latin American bloc—reactionary 
and opposed to a peace based on social justice and economic 
If it has come to seem almost impertinent to 


democrat y 
ism at the United Nations Conference, in the 


speak of fas 
World Trade Union Conference fascism ts constantly pres- 


ent as the enemy which the war has not conquered and which 


t still be destroyed 
speaking for the Confederacién de Obreros de la 


Military victory,” said Lombardo 


Voledano 
America Latina at the meeting in the Civic Auditorium, 


World Labor at San Franctsco 
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“does not mean victory over fascism. Hitler may t 
but he has left a legacy—fascism. Fascism will not 
the economic and political forces which helped it R 
destroyed. It will not die as long as one fascist bra Bost halt 
vives. While fascist Spain exists, we cannot say that j d 
won the war.” \ kU 
In Oakland the various disguises which will b Bhead of tl 
by fascism in the months and years to come ha a a 
carefully studied. It is the unanimous belief of the 
drafting the constitution of the new international labor fej. I 
eration that fascism will change its name and its method 91 1 
in some countries it will try to revive the isolationist spis t 
in others it will sabotage any attempt at a planned cconom, BRA iL 
and everywhere it will do its best to revive the by p 
appeasement of fascism which led to Munich a N ter 





present war. Labor leaders have not overlooked the intel. 
gent last-minute move of the Nazis to replace Ribbentroy 
by Count Schwerin von Krossig, representative of a Ger. 
many, conservative but not exactly Nazi, with wh 
might be possible for British-American reaction to 

an understanding should Russia prove too unbearable. 0: 


j 


ganized labor, as I have seen it at work in Oakland, knos 









that the only way to meet the next fascist political offensiy: 
is by anticipating its moves and striking hard befor 






gains its strength. 

In order to be in condition to carry on this fight, a strong 
international trade-union movement is essential. At th: 
London conference in February a general policy was {aid 
down for the war and the post-war era. Two bodies wer 
intrusted with carrying out the London resolution—a Cor: 
mittee of Forty-five, on which all trade-union organizations 
participating in the conference were represented, and 
Administrative Committee of thirteen members selected 
from the forty-five. These two bodies would act as parli- 
ment and cabinet during the transitional period. The Ad 
ministrative Committee, meeting at Oakland, after ten days 
of work has drawn up the international charter and hi 
approved the text of the agenda for the conference to be 
opened on September 25 in Paris. In September this consti 
tution will be submitted for discussion, and once it i 
approved, the new organization will be definitely esta 
lished. 

The debates in Oakland were laborious, but in the end 
unanimous agreements were reached. The most controversit 
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issue with which the committee had to deal was how t 
assure equality and internal democracy in the organization 
set-up. This has been achieved through the adoption of two 
principles. The first is the autonomy of the national feders 
tions. It is not an autonomy to be used negatively, but oa: 
which will permit national federations to comply with tl 
agreements of the world federation in the light of cond: 
tions in their respective countries. The other princup'c 

proportional representation of the afhiliated organizations 4 
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as well as in the Administrative Com- 


e members a constituent organization has t! 

can send, but there will be this limitation: in 
eos 

ve body of the organization the Br i 


luncttonal, the 


with 27,000,000 members, would have al- 


f the votes in the Administrative Committee. As 


only one more vote than the French C. G. T., 
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cording to the capable and energetic Louis Saillant, 
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the Council of National Resistance in France, has 





4,050,000 members. 
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ther the new world trade-union organization com 


60,000,000 workers. This is not a final figure 


leaders meeting in Oakland hope to bring into 


ation other national organizations, including the 


L., to whose membership a strong ap} cal was made 
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ray in his speech at the Civic Auditorium. 


r what the officials of that organization desire, its 


. } 
are certain respond to repeated invitations from 
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international, especially since one of its charac- 
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determination to go on asking for what it 
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wants. I discussed w th some of the | ib rs or ¢ Adt 1tS- 
trative Committee the rerection by the United Nark Con- 


rerence of its request for recognition in a con 


They said, “We shall try again and again—h San 
I o until t show ts over, at the September 
C < Par hat on ev y poss ble o¢ W ire 
on\ t wi ver may be th st-war pre “ 
i 
up by the Uni 1 Natior i tf ncw ci Oo 
have the support cf organized labor they will fail.’’ These 
men know what they wat They will not give up the fight 
At the London conference certain maneuvers wet sed in 
) effort to exclude the Spanish trade unions: visas and trans 
portation were reiused the Spanish delegate comir from 
Mexico. Neverthel« Q the d | gate arrived on time because 


the conference insisted on his presence, and the U. G. 7 
which for three years during the Spanish war rendered such 
courageous service to the cause of democracy, now has a 
representative in the Committee of Forty-five 

Not only is the attitude of the new international trade- 
union organization entirely different from that assumed by 
labor during the period between the two world wars; its 
approach to post-war problems ts more dextrous and shows 
more fighting spirit. The leaders mecting in Oakland ex- 
pect the new international not merely to tackle problems of 


wages and hours, with which it would naturally deal, but to 


THE WHOLE GERMAN PEOPLE SHCULO 
BE wiPED OuT FOR THiS! 


CONT FORCET SOME OF US ARE CERMANS, FRIEND 






» international conscience of the 
e attenticn they received from the 

r the London meetings showed that they 
in preparing themselves for this 

upers, traditionally conservative but 
eption—the London Times and the Finan- 
equal importance and space to the two 
then taking place, the Crimean conference and 
union conference. A Times editorial made the acute 

) that the labor mecting was “‘at least as important 
governments come and go and can be replaced by 
others representing opposite principles, while the people re- 
main.’ The new international intends to be political. It wants 
labor to play a major political role. 

The position of the new organization is strengthened as a 
consequence of recent developments in Europe. That Europe 
is going to the left, as I have steadily maintained it would, is 
even more obvious since the elections in France and the liber- 


ation of northern Italy. Though at the moment of writing 


full information is still lacking, it is unquestionable, as 
! 
A 


M. Saillant told the Oakland meeting, that the French people 
have “voted for social democracy and for what labor de- 
mands.” The position of labor is further reinforced by the 
economic consequences of the war. From that point of view 
alone it is absurd that the United Nations Conference has 
refused to admit the delegates assembled in Oakland in even 
an advisory capacity. The statement addressed to the four 
chairmen and signed by Sidney Hillman, Sir Walter Citrine, 
Louis Saillant, and M, Tarasov, stressed this point. It said, 
“We ask for representation in the United Nations Conference 
for a further and compelling reason. Organized labor will be 
charged with many serious and important tasks and will be 

1 upon to assume grave responsibilities in the work of 

international security organization. Its assistance will be 
essential in perfecting international cooperation against the 
economic causes of war by assuring rising living standards, 
greater security, and a more abundant life for all the peoples.” 
Che World Trade Union Conference, following one of the 
decisions taken in London, is already working out a plan of 
economic security and will be far better able to provide solu- 
tions than all the economic experts the United Nations organ- 
ization may appoint if the experts work as they did at Geneva 
without direct contact with the masses, their needs, and their 
sufferings. As I talked to the men who framed that state- 
ment I recalled the days when the doors of the League were 
closed on labor, to be opened once a year when a trade-union 
delegation to Geneva was formerly received and then sent 
back home to await the next international crisis and accept its 
consequences. Labor's intimate collaboration with the world 
security Organization would serve that organization as much as 
it would serve labor. What this assembly sorely needs is a 
spark of fire and determination. Merely to listen to the dele- 
gate of New Zealand pledge his effort to the fight for a decent 
peace for the common man raised the spirits of the assembly. 
A new faith is required, but more urgently still new men are 
needed to restore confidence in the capacity of the nations to 
accomplish the tasks that lie ahead. Labor would provide this 
confidence if it should enter the new league in the mood that 


the mectings at Oakland have revealed. 
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Berlin: a Necrology 
BY MARTIN GUMPERT . 


HE grave of my parents is in Weissensee 

of my wife is in Halensee. I was born in the 
hood of the Alexanderplatz. I was in love for the | = 
in Monbijou. I studied medicine in the Charité. I headed, 
hospital in the Wedding district. My child was borg ; 
Joachimsthalerstrasse. I lived at Steinplatz when I left Be 
lin early in 1936. Now I live in New York. Now 
the maps of burning Berlin in American newspape 
[ am an American citizen. I try to remember. The 
be destroyed, the parks aflame, the houses fallen to 
ashes. Friends will be killed. Seldom has the pas 
beings been so cruelly amputated, so helplessly de 

When I left Germany I knew that it was fo 
Aachen, on the border, I flashed the ten-mark n 
allowed to take along. I did not look back. It was a 
out of a realm of shadow. All my love and tenderne 
yearning for my lost homeland I took with me into | 
oning freedom and space of a new world. The sky hu: 
and leaden over Germany, and the smokestacks of ¢! 
tories vanished into the mist. There was still a Europe | 
Only the Cassandra-like gaze of the émigrés saw its splen 
self-assured cities brought down in blood and ashe 
those among us who found words to describe the h 
which we were the eyewitnesses or victims were pit 
madmen or suspected like traitors. 

When I left, Hitler had been in power for almos 
years. There were the concentration camps—Oranien 
Dachau, Buchenwald—the torture chambers of the Gestay 
the gnawing cancer of terror with all its mortal symp’ 
Of course, everybody in Germany knew about it. W! 
talked about it, we closed the window, cut off the telep! 
and still—one’s own friend might be a henchman, an 
an informer. There was no laughter; the best, the m 
cere, the most dearly beloved faces changed into horrif; 
masks under the impact of fear and suspicion. 

We tried to tell you over here. You would not believe. ! 
is hard to imagine misery before it appears on one’s 0% 
doorstep. The death of strangers has no reality. But cance: 
incurable if not cut out at its first onset. You believed us ta 
late. But we too were too late. We too did not understand 
until the brutal fist hit us squarely. 

We have been longing, for twelve feverish years, for the 
holy days of victory. Now that they are here, I am ove 
come by an almost unbearable sadness. 

It is not the pyre of my ghostlike past that affects me 
rather that so much of my earlier life must have been | 
deceit. I love America more with every sunrise. But | ca» 
not forget the first words I learned, the first landscape ! s1¥ 
the first kindness, the first pain, the first enthusiasm. 1 
were German, untranslatable, incomparable; they remain ! 
ever a part of my existence. And that this part of me is 0 
inseparably mixed with dirt, with stench, with unspeakao« 
nausea, this is a sickening pain, 

I could say to myself: I am a Jew, I was never a Germa 
But that would be untrue. All my happy memories, my {9 
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verary adventures, my musical impressions, my early |friend- 
.; were German, European-German, rooted in a humane 
and scientific spirit that seemed sound and beautiful 

} that ended in disaster. During all these years of faith- 
nsition from a European into an American I have 

d myself again and again to find out what was wrong 
lite, my time, my former country. It is easy to form 

n and to cling to some dogma. Too easy. If one 
lestroy all Germans, the pest which broke out in their 

m would still exist and be in danger of spreading. 

s a global disease, a universal shame, fermenting 

| of this century, breaking out to mutilate the brains 

of mankind everywhere. Victory will not be enough 


nate this perverted relationship among men, conti- 





nents, races. What are we to do to make the rest of our life 
span immune to this e} demic which has so disf 14 
Berlin has often been called an ugly city. It was not ugly to 


me. It was—to European minds—a young and daring city; 


its climate was crisp and stimulating; it was a city in which 


writers Could work; it was meant for new thoughts and new 
ideas as no other city in Europe. It was surrounded by pine 
woods and tender, dreamy lakes, and its summer nights were 


enchanting. Its people seemed no ditierent from other people. 


What happened in Berlin, what happened in Germany? 


What must be done that such ignominious decay of a coun- 
try and its people can never and nowhere be repeated 
we must find the answer. If we do, the 


death of this aty will not have been in vain. 


Sooner or later, 


ascism Without Mussolini— 


BY MARIO ROSSI 
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Ital) — vanrhl ae 
faly S@hs ah exampie ana 

! } } a 
ecedent. Italy was not only the first nation to ve 


| d by the ¢ ffort of the Western Allies but the test of 
er or not we meant what we said. To study Allied 


” 
P } ; / fu 
e€verse bs equ is) ithe. 


172 Ital) is lo study Allied P licy in general, The 
tt of Germany and the creation of the new inter- 
il organization at San Francisco will not lead to 
e unless we avoid a repetition of the blunders com- 
7S reason The Nation wtends 10 


n Italy, of which Mr. Rossi’ 


ain ttal 
' . , , 
a@ Series Of arlicies « 
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HEN the Allies landed in Sicily in July, 1943, 
the traditional anti-German sentiments of the Ital- 
ian people had been revived by the passage of 
German troops through the country en route to Sicily. The 
war on the side of the Germans was extremely unpopular. 
Fascism was spreading everywhere. The opposition was 
to act. From all sides one word was heard: Enough! 
1 of Mussolini, enough of Fascism, enough of war! 


ssolini was perfectly aware of the popular mood, Since 
id of 1942 he had realized what a mistake he had 


n in entering the war against ihe Allies. Prominent Fas- 


his own entourage were Maneuvering against him, 
ving that the end of the war meant the end of Mussolini. 
Gestapo heard of these maneuvers, and the Duce was 
.oned to Salzburg in February, 1943. Upon his return 
n Secretary Count Ciano, Minister of Justice Dino 
and Minister of National Education Giuseppe Bottai 
climinated from the government. Ciano became ambas- 
at the Holy See, Grandi president of the Chamber of 
and Corporations, and Bottai editor of a newspaper. 
three had frequent conversations with known anti- 
, particularly with former Premier Orlando, and be- 
the center of all intrigues in the high Fascist hierarchy. 


For the House of Savoy also Mussolini was now a liability 


nd an embarrassment. After March, 1943, when the 


0,000 workers at Milan and Turin made it clear what the 


popular mood was, the King received hundreds of 


} 


persons 
who urged him to act to take [taly out of the war. His an- 


swer was, “I am a constitutional king and cannot form a 
new government without the vote of Parliament.’ But the 
Parliament had been abolished by Mussolini, and so the 
King countenanced the farce of using the Grand Council of 
Fascism for this purpose. Churchill, in his speech of Decem- 
ber 23, 1940, had said that “one man, against the crown and 
royal family of Italy, against the Pope and all the authority 
of the Vatican and the Roman Catholic church,” was resj 
ble for the war. Those Fascists, therefore, who took the 


on- 


King’s side, felt secure, and Mussolini lost most of his 
followers. 

Badoglio stated later that when Mussolini met Hitler at 
Veltre on July 19, 1943, his intention was to inform Hitler 
that he was about to ask the Allies for an armistice. But 
Hitler did not Ict him speak. Upon his return to Rome 
Mussolini told the King that he was going to break with 
Hitler before September 15. The moment had come for the 
monarchy and the dissident Fascists to act; they must get rid 
of Mussolini before he engineered the break with Germany. 
These Fascists met secretly and decided to ask Mussolini for 
his view of the situation. Mussolini agreed to cali a meeting 
of the Grand Council of Fascists two days later. Grandi, 
Bottai, and Ciano had meanwhile been joined by Federzoni, 
Rossoni, Bastianini, Bignardi, and Albini, all members of the 
Grand Councii—Albini was a valuable addition in his capac- 
ity of Under Secretary of the Interior and Chief of Police. 
As their leader they chose Dino Grandi, who prepared a 
memorandum in which the Grand Council of Fascism would 
ask Mussolini's government to invite the King to resume his 
constitutional prerogatives. After twenty years of dictatorship 
some of the plotters had forgotten what these prerogatives 
were. To them Dino Grandi explained that according to 
Article 5 of the constitution, executive power belongs only 
to the king: he commands all armed forces, declares war, 





> cr ! .7 > 
and ratifies peace treaties and treaties of alliance 


On July 2 
the Allies. J 
for five o clock. 


Io chit 
black nif 


salute to the Duce. Then Mussolini opened the session with 
an EX} tion of the military situation. His speech was long 
and apologetic. The problem,” he concluded, “is war oc 
pe Unconditional surrender or fight to the last? More- 
over, there is the question of fidelity to the pacts.” The mem- 


bers of the 


Grandi presented the following resolution: 


pr 
The Grand Council of Fascism, meeting in this decisive 
turns, first of all, its thoughts to the heroic fighters 
an armed forces, which are renewing, side by 


oul 
of the Ital 
side with the brave people of Sicily now reflecting the 
faith of all the Italian people, the noble traditions of brav- 
ery and self-sacrifice of our glorious soldiers. Having ex- 
situation and the 


internal and international 


military conduct of the war, the Grand Coun- 


amined the 


political and 


cil of Fascism proclaims the sacred duty of all Italians to 


defend at all cost the unity, the independence, and the 


liberty of the fatherland, the results of the sacrifices and 


of the efforts of four generations from the Risorgimento 
and material 


Oaay 


f all Italians in this decisive hour for the destiny 


affirms the necessity of the moral 


of our nation; declares that to this end it is necessary to 
mmediately all the functions of the state, by giv- 
crown, the Grand Council, the government, the 


the tasks and the responsi- 


» to the 
the 


Rye which are ectahiiched 
DILLUIC wiica are estadusned 


Parhament, corporations, 


by our laws and by the con- 
s the government to beg His Majesty the 


stitutior yer 


kK whom the heart of all the nation is turned with 

fidelity and faith, that for the honor and the good of the 

‘ ry he deign to assume, with the effective command 
ill the armed forces, according to Article 5 of the stat- 

ute of the kingdom, that supreme initiative of decision 
en to him by our institutions, which have always been, 

in all our national history, the glorious heritage of out 

st nasty of Savoy. 
The intent of this declaration is clear. Victor Emmanuel 


shed to act 


as a constitutional king in dismissing Musso- 


lint, Dut Ne 


could hardly do so after having consented to put 


aside the constitution and give to Mussolini the preroga- 
tives of the crown, Thus the supreme organ of Fascism had 


not only that Fascism had been a complete fail- 


ire, but also that the King had acted unconstitutionally for 
the past twenty years Obviously also, from a purely legal 
point of view, the supreme organ of Fascism, being itself 
the product of an illegal act, could not restore the preroga- 
tives of the monarchy, but this fact was ignored. 


Che resolution bore eighteen signatures, Grandi then made 
h accusing Mussolini of incompetence and of having 


} 
ect 


x] loited Fascism to his personal ends. Ciano reminded his 


fat) n-law that it was Germany, not Italy, which had 
onstantly betrayed the spirit and the letter of the alliance, 
One by one all the dissident members of the council at- 


tacked Mussolini for his way of conducting the war, Musso- 
ni saw clearly that the majority was against him and tried 


idjourn the meeting. The council was against the pro- 


to 


and 


i, Palermo, the capital of Sicily, was occupied by 
he meeting of the Grand Council was scheduled 
Che most important gerarchi were present tn 


The Secretary of the Fascist Party ordered the 


Council were confused. After a general discussion 


The N 


and 
nec Grand 
The Secretary of the 


consented only to a recess for dinner. 

i asked for and obtained a vote on his re 
Fascist 
were nineteen votes for the resolution, seven aga 
one abstention. Thus the meeting ended. The Secre 
ordered the salute to the Duce. Mussolini tried to 


5 


said: “I will take the resolution to the Ki 


laugh together about it.” 


Grandi, clearly enough, thought that the reso! 
an invitation to the King to get rid of Mussolini a 
him, Grandi, Prime Minister. But the King had 
plans. 

ARREST OF MUSSOLINI 


4 
fii 


Party called the name; 


Toward midday on July 25 General Angelo Ceric. 


named chief of the Carabinieri, was summoned to the 


Vidoni, where he was received by the chief of the ¢ 


Staff, General Ambrosio. Present also was Duk 
Acquarone, Minister of the Royal House. ‘Genera 
Ambrosio to Cerica, ‘we have called you to a task t! 
tremely delicate and of great responsibility. This is 
will choose the most faithful of your oflicers, as 
you wish, and you will send them this afternoon, 
three, to the Villa Savoia [the King’s residence]. Y 
will wait there for Mussolini, and after his confere: 
the sovereign they will arrest him. You must be ca: 
to attract attention. Guard him well. Do not let h 
municate with anybody. Above all, don’t let him 
Orders of the King!’ General Cerico was bewildere 
Acquarone told him about the vote of the Grand Co 
Fascism and that it was necessary to arrest Mu 
order to avoid civil war. 

General Cerica chose three of his most trusted 
Colonel Frignani, Captain Anversa, and Captain V 
three non-commissioned officers, and three police 
They arrived at the Villa Savoia soon after three in a 
lance which was followed by a closed truck contain: 
Carabinieri armed with submachine-guns. Mussolin 
at 4:35 with his private secretary, De Cesare. 7 
received him at once. Mussolini reiterated his int 
break with Germany before September 15, Then 
briefly about the meeting of the previous night, ma 
that the Grand Council had only consultative pov 
that the 
King cut him short. ‘“The Grand Council,” he said 
recognized organ of the state having very precise 
You always insisted on this point and now you can 
get it.”” Mussolini replied that in his opinion the mo! 


government was not bound by its decisio 


void, but the King maintained his point. 
“Does this mean that I have to go?” asked Musso! 


tlarr 


“That is right; you will have to go,” the King replie 
“And I may add that I have decided to mame Marsh 


Badoglio as your successor. I expect you to put you! 
his disposal.” 


Whereupon Mussolini left the room. In the garden ! 


approached by Captain Vigneri, who led him to the 
ambulance. That evening Mussolini sent Badoglio a 


V4 


' 


thanking him for saving his life and asking him to prote 


his family. Subsequently Mussolini was moved from o: 
racks of the Carabinieri to another to protect him, as 
glio explained later, from popular fury. 
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BADOGLIO VS. THE PEOPLE 





The rem val of Mussolini caused tremendous joy amang 


an people, but this joy was short-lived. 





Ita 
Badoglio was given full power to form a new Cabinet. 





war, he said, would go on, on the side of Germany. 


there has been no revolution and no coup d état, ex- 


Radio Rome. 
2 ] } } . . 
\ rremief, Badoglio had two courses Ope 1to him ne 
the army and the monarchy to save the Italian peo- 
} ’ 
he could use the army and the Italian people to save 


archy. If he had chosen the first, it might have been 
ssary for him to sacrifice the monarchy, which was com- 
ompromised by its relations with Fascism, in the 
an national unity. There is evidence that the antt- 
Fascists would have been willing to collaborate in a govern- 
f the question of the monarchy were left in suspension. 

| have been necessary to send troops at once to the 

Pass and to inform Germany that Italy could not 

a war which had been imposed by Mussolini's 
against the will of the 


on an unprepared country 


Hitler, to be sure, would have attacked at the Bren- 
t at that time the army was still faithful to its officers 
uuld have fought back. All Italians, except a minority 

sts, would have supported the army. The war would 
ome a popular one. 

Badoglio chose without hesitation to use the army, not 
the Germans, but against the Italian people in order 
the monarchy. Perhaps in his avcien-régrme mental- 


Bi 


eally 
y’ and thought that to save the King meant to save 


believed in the “indivisible good of king and 
intry. There had been hostility between Badoglio and 
M ni, but it was more a clash of personalities than of 
gies. Although it is true that Badoglio was opposed 
the March on Rome, he faithfully served Mussolini 
n as he realized that Fascism was in power to stay. 
as April 10, 1925, Badoglio took the occasion of 
Mussolini's nomination as Minister of War to send him his 
1 salute as general of the army and as soldier of our 
glorious and respected country.”” Mussolini was pleased with 
Me «this act of submission and named Badoglio chief of the Gen- 
| Staff. After that, Badoglio gave innumerable demonstra- 
ns of his devotion. After Zaniboni’s attempt on Musso- 
nis life Badoglio sent the Duce a message saying that 
God protected Your Excellency and Italy. . . . In the name 
King we are absolutely faithful and devoted to you.” 
1928, when Badoglio was appointed governor of Libya, 
rote to Mussolini asking for a title of nobility trans- 
ble to his descendants, ‘well knowing the generosity 
Your Excellency in rewarding his faithful collaborators.” 
As I told you personally,’’ he concluded, ‘Your Excellency 
an count now as ever on my most complete and absolute 
votion.’” So he became Marquis of Sabotino. After the 
Ethiopian war he asked Mussolini for a second title and an 
ty. He got his money and was made Duke of Addis 

Al ‘ ba 
As soon as Mussolini was ousted, Badoglio conferred with 
German ambassador in Rome, Hans-Gecrge Viktor von 
Mackensen. He requested forty German divisions in order 


prevent the Allies from invading Italy. Should this se- 





not be granted, he said, Italy would sue for peace. 





v4 


ia Caidsad aad 


Berlin, and Berlin 
agreed to Badoglio’s 
request. The war 
against the Allies con- 
tinued. 


But 


} 
somenunin g 


meanwhile 
woddertul 
had happened. The 
anti - Fascist under 

ground parties came to 


and ex 


their will in 


the surface 
pressed 
the following united 
proclamation issued in 
Milan on July 26: 

The will 
people and 


Italians! 
of the 





the deep aspiration 


of our gallant army are satisfied: Mussolini has been driven 


from power. The anti-Fascist parties, which for twenty 


years have fought the Fascist dictatorship, in blood and sor- 
will to 


row, in prison and in exile, proclaim their common 


act in full solic arity for the realization of the foll Wing 
aims: (1) the total liquidation of Fascism and of all its 


mstruments of Oppression; (2) an armistice for the conclu 


sion of an honorable peace; (3) the restoration of all civil 
and political liberties, above all the freedom of the press; 
(4) the immediate liberation of all political prisoners; 
(5) the reestablishment of an exemplary justice, without 
summary procedure, but inexorable with regard to all those 
(7) the 


constituuon of a government formed by the representatives 


responsible; (6) the abolition of the racial laws; 
of all parties which express the national will. 


‘ 


The anti-Fascst parties invite the Italians not 
uf ns of rejoicing but, ar 


themselves to manifestati 
to organize themselves so as to brin 
that 


not be exploited by anyone for reactionary ends 


gravity of the hour, 


to bear their inflexible will the new situation shall 
for the 
salvaging of interests which have upheld Fascism and have 
been upheld by Fascism. 

The anti-Fascist parties have therefore decided that the 
whole of the working masses—workers, clerks, artisans, 
professional men, students, and soldiers—should conside1 
themselves to be in a permanent state of alert and watch 
so as to affirm by action their unbreakable will to peace 
and freedom. 

GROUP O} 

PARTY OF ACTION 

CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

SOCIALIST PARTY 

MOVEMENT OF PROLFETARJAN UNITY FOR 
THE SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


COMMUNIST PARTY 


LIBERAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The institutiona!] question, it may be noted, was not raised: 
the anti-Fascist parties simply wanted to make sure that the 
situation was not exploited to salvage the monarchy. But thrs 
was exactly Badoglio’s aim! 

On July 26 Badoglio formed a “technical” government of 
career functionaries, the majority of whom had served under 
Mussolini but remained faithful to the King. On the same 
day he placed Italy under martial law, proclaiming that “this 


ec they 


is not the moment to indulge in demonstrations becau 





. Assemblies are prohibited, and 


will not be tolerated... 

the public authorities have orders to disperse all gatherings. 
The contro! of public order has now come under the mili- 
tary authorities.” In its first fortnight of power the new gov- 
ernm ock a number of measures to strengthen the crown: 
the Fascist militia was incorporated into the regular army; 
the formation of political parties and the wearing of political 


badges were banned for the duration of the war; listening 


to the Allied radio was forbidden. On August 23 Radio 
Rome announced that the Ministry of Culture had taken 
over the complete control of the Italian press and would 
confiscate papers which opposed the interest of the nation” 


f the monarchy. 
[he Badoglio Cabinet also took measures to purge Italy of 
Fascism, but the military dictatorship deprived such measures 
of all meaning. Fascist laws were abolished, but military 
laws made absolute. It was announced that all political pris- 
be released, but many of them were still in 


oners WwoOuid 


concentration camps on September 8. The Fascist 


Party w: olved, but Fascism, for most Italians, meant 
lictators and war on the side of the Germans—and both 
continued. J Fascist special tribunal for the defense of 
the € 1 abolished, but military courts took over. 
Such measures could not fool the Italian people. 
Demonstrations for peace broke out all through northern 
Italy. The extent of the opposition is indicated by the re- 
taliatory measures of the government. The Milan military 


court was “overwhelmed with work.” During the first week 
of August the military courts sentenced men to as much as 
twelve years’ imprisonment for distributing posters and 
pamphlets, calling on workers to strike, cheering the Allies 
in public, spreading rumors, etc. The Minister of the In- 
terior, Umberto Ricci, sent the following telegram to all 
prefe (regional officials appointed by the government) : 
: We must defy anti-national [that is, anti-monarchist } 
forces and with maximum 


suppress any demonstrations 


uv? 


firmness. We must restore the power of the law and the 


moral code in all administrations, We must keep a close 
watch on disruptive elements and attune the people to a new 
Italian life of devotion to King and country.” 

While Badoglio was busy waging his war against the 
Italian people, the Germans were pouring men down through 
the Brenner Pass. On August 6 Ribbentrop went to Italy on 
Badoglio’s invitation to discuss the situation. In Tarvisio he 
met the Foreign Minister, Raffaele Guariglia. Next day Gen- 


eral Wilhelm Keitel, German chief of staff, and General 
Vittorio Ambrosio, Italian chief of staff, joined the party. 
The confe was ended on August 9 with Badoglio agree- 
ing to continue the war 

| August Badoglio’s emissaries conferred with the 
All Madrid. At the same time a series of broadcasts 
by Badog] othcial radio indicated the terms on which 
the Marshal would collaborate with the Allies. These in- 
cluded the neutralization of Italy and its control by military 
experts acceptable to both the Allies and the Germans; Italy's 

laranty t all German troops would be withdrawn im- 
mediately and the Italian forces demobilized; cession of 
S t Allies for the duration of the war; the Italian 


to be used for any military operations by 





The NATION 





For Badoglio the problem was to save the 





the state so that the monarchy would not lose its 
It was necessary for him both to prevent a revol 
to take Italy out of the war without turning 

battlefield. The Allies, also, had two objectives. ‘ 







to obtain Italy's “unconditional surrender”; the 





to prevent a revolution. 





THE KING AND THE ALLIFS 
fall the OWT asse: 
“the essential nature of the Fascist regime in Ital; 





The day after Mussolini's 






changed” and that war would go on against the ‘mo 





little king” and Badoglio, “the high-ranking Fa 
General 
And a few days later, in Wa 
resident Roosevelt scolded the OWI radio speak 
“had imperiled the most difficult of international 





Algiers, however, Eisenhower “comme: 





House of Savoy.” 










tions.’ 





Then it was the turn of Mr. Churchill to declare befo 
House of Commons that he did not wish to “break 
the whole structure and expression of the Italian 
“to reduce Italian life to a condition of chaos and 
and find ourselves without any authority with which to ¢ 








Unconditional surrender, he said, should be brough 





“wholesale’’ and not ‘‘piecemeal.” “I certainly don 





to tread a path that might lead to execution squads 





concentration camps, and, above all, to have to carry 





shoulders a lot of people who ought to be made to c: 
Those words meant that Mr. Church 
unwilling to weaken the position of the King and Badog 





themselves.” 





since he hoped they might surrender the country 





sale’’ and thus avoid ‘chaos and anarchy.” To ind 






Italians to force the King to surrender, Churchill! wa 
them that Italy ‘would be seared and scarred and blac! 
from one end to the other.”” “We should let the Italia 







to use a homely phrase, stew in their own juice for a bit ; 





hot up the fire to accelerate the process until we ob 






from the government, or whoever possesses the author 





all the indispensable requirements” for carrying on the » 
against Germany. 






The following day, July 28, 1943, to scare Victor En 
manuel and Badoglio a little more, President Rooseve! 
declared that ‘‘we will have no truck with Fascism in an 
way, shape, or manner. We will permit no vestige of Fi: 
Later President Roosevelt must hav: 
thought he had scared the King and Badoglio too 
for on July 30 he announced that he was willing to hu 







cism to remain,” 







peace dealings with any element ‘that was not out-and-o 





Fascist and that could prevent the country from plunging 
into anarchy.” 





xf 


Naturally, in order to back up the insistence of Prime Mi 





ister Churchill and President Roosevelt on the danger 0 






anarchy, some cases of anarchy had to be produced. O 
August 1 the New York Times cited “many reports o! 
disorders in Italy.”” “It appears that the spirit behind these 








clashes is a demand for peace. If that were all, it would be 





logical to suppose the disorders would end with Italy out 0 






the war.” But “it is likely that domestic political AKC} 





being ground and that anti-Fascist elements are seeking ¢! 





own advantages. There are evidences that Communis 






heavily involved in many of the disorders.” 






Ma‘ 
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erty could not be realized without peace, and therefore 


—" 
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ams 


propaganda told the Italians further that the United 
ympathized fully with their desire for liberty, but 


duty was to induce the King to surrender. Brit- 


ag ailGd, 


Vatican supported a separat 


d Brigadier General K. W. Strong, representing 


ert} 
1 


nvthing 
sign of 


la, particularly, was willing to promise the 


to make ther force the King to act. 
Britain’s real intentions came in the 


ek of August when, just as the Italian masses 


active 


in their peace demonstrations, Allied 


ed terror raids against the northern cities. The 


4 


realized then that the war was against them 


inst Fascism. The Allies never had the moral cour- 


the Italians the plain truth—namely, that peace 
ble for Italy, and that they could offer it, in place 
; war against the Allies, only the chance to fight 


n from the Germans. 


desire to prevent any change in the internal situ- 
Allies and Badoglio could count on the support 


Hace 


le clear by the Vatican radio and the pastoral 


the bishops bolstering the efforts of the Bado- 


ment to control radical tendencies. At the same 


e peace for Italy. 


TREASON IN ROME 


above, by mid-August Italian emissaries were in 


d in contact with the British ambassador. It is 


known that the Italians were General Castellano, 
riend of General Ambrosio, and his adviser and 
‘er, Franco Montanari, former Italian consul general 


Informed of their arrival, the governments of 
and Washington agreed to send their representa- 
sbon. On Augus Major General Walter B. 

On August 19 Major ¢ | Walter B 


é 


senhower, met Castellano in Lisbon in the house 
ritish ambassador, Sir Ronald Campbell. 

Smith opened the discussion by saying, “I know 
come to ask for armistice terms. Here they are.” 


read the terms one by one: unconditional surrender, 


f all Italian bases to be granted, surrender of the 
air force, recall to Italy of all Italian divisions 


postponement to a later day of all political and eco- 


agreements. ““These terms are not to be discussed,” 


er 
Cidi 


f 


7 


/ 


eneral Smith; “they must be accepted without condi- 
e aim of my trip was not exactly to ask for an 


General Castellano replied, “but to see how 
ooperate with the Allies.” ‘We are not willing 


any terms short of unconditional surrender,” re- 
ral Smith. ‘““You have heard the conditions. They 
changed. You must either accept them or refuse 


tellano said he understood, and the conversation 


litary matters. We do not know the details of 


h 


the conversation. According to Clark Lee of the 


1 


astellano asked that Allied troops be parachuted 


it the moment of the landing in Italy; he fur- 


red the Allies that the Italian forces would aid them 


the Germans were not strong in the region of 


le, Rome was worried lest Castellano’s mission 


and sent to Lisbon General Zanussi, of the staff 


Roatta 


’ 


chief of staff of the Italian army. As 


| . | } ) 
credentials Zanussi brought with him the British General 


Cartl de Wiart, who was a prisoner in Italy. Because Roatta 
was known as a Fascist and pro-Nazi, the British became 
picious. Fearing a German trick, they sent De Wuart to 
England at once and General Zanussi to Algiers 


4 


On August 27, at three o'clock, Allied Headquarters 1 


ceived word that Badoglio accepted the armistice terms. On 
August 31 General Castellano and Montanari left Rom 
by plane and landed in 
Sicily. Castellano now 
stressed the fact that 
Italy's condition was very 
much changed since the 
conversations in Lisbon. 
The country was virtually 
occupied by the Germans, 
and the government was 
no longer free. He asked 
therefore for certain guar- 
anties. General Smith gave 
Italy until September 2 
to make up its mind. On 
September 2, at 7:30 
P.M., Castellano, who 
had returned to Rome, 
cabled the Allied Com- 
mand that he would fly 
to Sicily the next day. On King Victor Emmanuel 
September 3 he met the 
Allied commanders, and it was decided that Badoglio in 
Rome and Eisenhower in Algiers should simultaneously an 
nounce the signing of the armistice. It was five o'clock when 
Castellano put his signature to the document. The same day 
Allied troops landed in Calabria 

The proposal to land air-borne troops in the area of 
Rome was accepted by the Allies. It was furthermore de- 


I 
cided that two Allied officers should go to Rome to get first- 


hand information. General Taylor and Colonel Gardiner 
volunteered and left on the night of September 6 on an 
American PT boat. At Ustica they were transferred to the 
Italian corvette Ibis, which landed them at Gaeta. They 
reached Rome in an ambulance by the Appian Way. It 
was understood that in case of capture by the Germans, the 
two Allied officers would appear as prisoners of war in 
order not to be shot as spies. The ambulance entered Rome 
at 10:30 P.M. of September 7. The Americans went first 
to see General Carboni, military commander of the Rome 
area, who begged them to call off the air-borne invasion 





and to postpone the announcement of the armistice. Hi 
pointed out that there was a very strong German garrison 
in the Tiber valley. Taylor and Gardiner then insisted on 
seeing Marshal Badoglio. Badoglio confirmed what Carboni 
had said, and suggested that the Allied officers return to 
their headquarters with his decision to postpone the an- 
nouncement of the armistice. The officers refused but sent a 
code message saying, ‘Do not attack with air-borne troops. 
The operation is canceled.” A few hours later they received 
the order to return. 

After the departure of General Taylor and Colonel Gardi- 


i 


ner, the morning of September 8 passed in Rome as if noth- 





shouted, 
from Eisenhower in which the Allied commander inforn 
Ba loglio that | had « ded to announce th 
the radio at ) 4 f e€ invi 


lio thereupon prepared a 


armustice over 


ted the Marshal to speak 1m- 
a 


y 


re 
ret 
+ 
t 


ot to take any action before 


mediatciy 
he 
| Rossi, who was on his way to Allied head- 

ral Taylor. It was too late. The Allied 


et was already before Salerno. 


Shortly afterward the King met his most trusted men at 
the royal palace. While the Chief of Staff, Ambrosio, was 
explaining the new situation to the King, an officer an- 
nounced that Etsenhower was speaking over the radio. After 
a final consultation with Badoglio and Ambrosio, Victor 
Emmanuel decided to a ept the fast accom pli. At 7:05 

elio announced over the radio that the Italian 


n view of the superior forces of the Allies, 
n compelled to ask for an armistice. The request 

accepted, the Italian army would cease all hos- 
nst the Allies, but would reply to eventual 


tilities aga 
tacks from any other quarter. Ignoring the Italian peopl 


clearly expressed 


Germany, Badoglio adduced only the fact that the 


> ) cr 7 vor ¢ 
cal reasons for refus ng to 


ideolo 
were too strong 

At first it looked as if the Germans would retreat to the 
r that they were pre 


Flight from the cay ital was decided 


north, but the next day it became clea 


cing, the Queen, the Crown Prince, Badoglio, and 
the personnel of the court left first; then Ambrosio, Roatta, 
Navy Minister De Courten, and Air 
the last minute Roatta gave a few written instructions to 


Early on the following 


: Minister Sandalli. At 
the troops left to defend Rome. 
morning the fugitives boarded a navy corvette at Pescara 
on the Adriatic coast. In the meantime the commanders of 
the army telephoned in vain to the various ministers to ask 
for instructions. 

The outer defenses of Rome were held by the Motorized 


Army Corps under the command of General Carboni, who 


took his orders directly from the General Staff. South of the 
city was an army corps under General Barbieri, who took his 
order from the command of the Fifth Army. The two com- 
mands were in continuous conflict over authority. Further 
more, many units were considered untrustworthy because they 
contained a great number of Fascist militiamen, incorporated 
into the army by Badoglio. The troops were poorly equipped 
and trained and wrongly placed. It was clear that the High 
Command had never thought seriously of defending Rome, 
but wished only to prevent a coup de main before the flight 
of the King 
Rome in Avanti I have exte nsively quoted, says that the dis 


Achille Corona, whose analysis of the fall of 


positions made were more like the work of a chief of police 


than of military strategists 


Roatta had ordered the Motorized Army Corps to al andon 
tome in order to avoid damage to the city, and to retreat 
toward the Adriatic t. This meant that the corps must 


1 


zone where the movement of motorized 


; 


center a mountaino 


units was practically imp le. One cannot escape the con- 


The NA TION 


clusion that the corps was moved west because the K 

in that sector. When the divisional commanders 
Roatta’s orders, they replied that it was impossible to ret, 
from a fortified position while the Germans were 

Ne vertheless, they carried out the orders. 

In the meantime the Germans sizrted the attack. 
resisted splendidly but in vain. Others surrendered. The. 
received no further instructions. The news that the K 
his generals had fled spread among the troops v 
effect. Rome fell to the Germans. 

To the Italian forces fighting on foreign ground t 
cral Staff had given a secret order, known as the 
containing instructions for attack and defense. The 
Fourth Army in France received this order only on Se; 
7. Italian commanders abroad telephoned Rome 
whether or not to apply the “OP 44.” But no of 
General Staff was in Rome to answer. 

{Next week Mr. Rossi will analyze the shar peni 


between the monarciists and the partisans. ] 


Lilienthal and the Valley 


BY BARRETT C. SHELTON 
Decatur, Alabar 
ODAY'’S people are thinking of a home-grov 
cultural and industrial empire in the Tennessee 
an empire built by their own hands and with thei: 
sources. You'll find few defeatists in this Valley. F 
cocky over the achievements of the past ten years 
ing toward a future bright with all sorts of possibil 
TVA changed the thinking of the people. T 
strength was discovered in them. Now they are bu 
land, planting and harvesting new income crops 
modern marketing and processing methods. New 
small-scale, home-grown, and home-financed, is de 
in community after community as Valley folk diges 
lief that the South does not have to wait for ind 
move in. 
TVA brought the tools of navigation, flood cont: 
cost power, community planning; it stepped up ed 
and health standards; it advocated the right uses 
soil, the forests, the minerals. TVA has worked wi: 
and state agencies in fashioning these tools of econo: 
growth. There have been no directives, no edicts, { 
centralized government authority. Rather, the genc 
tude in this Valley, among the people, the local a: 
agencies, and the TVA, is ‘Come, let us reason tog 
Many visitors come to this Valley. Only the othe: 
newspaperman from Melbourne, Australia, was he 
Australian wanted to learn whether TVA principles « 
applied in Australia. Visitors want the whole truth 
experiment. They want to know how it is working 
want to know whether the TVA principle would work | 
their community in the river basin whence they come. It 
not an uncommon sight in the Tennessee Valley to see farm: 
ers, business men, industrialists taking these visitors on | 
answering their questions, telling them the truth about 
TVA. 
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echt for us to do these services. This Valley belongs 


Vv 
ted States and the world. What has been learned 
be applied elsewhere. The progress made here can 
elsewhere. 
e try to answer a few questions that seem to bother 
) cannot come to the Valley to see for themselves. 
sound? Does TVA pay its way? Does TVA pay 
n? 
specific. The Electric Department of the city of 
Alabama, pays twice as much tax to the city as was 
the private utility. At the same time annual savings 
bills to the consumers on the Decatur system total 
all the ad valorem and license taxes now being 
| locally. The state of Alabama is receiving more tax 
from TVA than it received from the land now flooded 
onstruction of dams—and from the private utility's 
d ad valorem taxes in the area now commonly 
i [VA territory.” 
tur has the cheapest electric rate in the world for 
fications of residential consumers. Yet even with 
the department is clearing $100,000 annually on 
nent of $600,000. This profit is net, not gross, and 
be further rate reductions. However, the lowering 
rates is not the major objective of the people of 
ssee Valley. 
e years ago, before TVA was authorized by a far- 
ingress and went to work, the people of this Valley 
the outside world for the means of industrial de- 


t, thought comparatively little of the sleeping giant, 
ire. All capital, all “know how” had to come from 
Je, or so we thought. Today we look back upon our 

f former years and grin at ourselves for our stupid- 
onomics. 
hange was brought about largely through the per- 

rts of David E. Mr. Lilienthal has 


before community after community in the area, tell- 


Lilienthal. 

at we will not come upon a brand-new world when 
ars are over, that the approach to national soundness 
t at the community level, that after these wars per- 


- 1 a 26 . > 
tiative will still earn a j 


Sremium, and that the Valley 
rive toward self-sufficiency in agriculture and industry. 
| Lilienthal is an idealist and a dreamer, but he bases 
Js on the truth of solid economics. And the people 
ith in his beliefs and his suggestions for action. A man 
t confidence that the impossible could be done would 
have made a success of the experiment in this Valley. 
ienthal has so captured the imagination of the plain 
that they do not hesitate to fight at the smallest sug- 
of change in the basic law under which TVA was 
or in the personnel of the directorate and management. 
of purpose and sound economic practices created 
ing in the Valley. 
the belief up and down the Valley that only the sur- 
been scratched, that our opportunities are limited 
our imagination and our energy to activate our 
of community sufficiency. The record of the past ten 
hows the reversal of trends in the Valley; the coming 
rs will show how far an area can develop under the 


ic Combination of an inspired public servant, a sym- 
government, and a bold, self-confident people. 
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. In the yy md 


NEMIES OF THE OPA have ¢taunch allies in England. 


A British friend sends us the following clipping from 


Daily Film Renter, a 


movie 


the March 19 issue of the 
theater trade paper published in London 
New York intimated that OPA—who they are I haven't the 


“Further cable from 


faintest idea—are asking Congressional authority to contr 

faintest idea—are asking Cong 1 authority t otrol 
admission prices, stating they are up 381 2 per cent since 194 be 
I suppose it's some well-meaning body who wants to inter- 


fere without knowing the slightest thing about the facts. 
Haven't heard that there’s any likelihood of any such control 
being initiated, and very certain that OPA—whoever they 
might be—won't get very much satisfaction from the Ameri- 
can government. Later cable—Senate committee have turned 
it down—I thought they would—OPA just a lot of busy- 
bodies !"’ 

OVERHEARD IN NEW YORK on May 2: “I don't trust 
that bum. I don’t think he’s dead at all. I bet he’s skipped 
to Argentina or some place. Oh, no, that’s right, Argentina’s 


atal 


on our side now, isn’t it?” 


THE FOLLOWING AD appears every Sunday in the Nor- 

wich, Connecticut, Record: “BINGO. Immaculate Concep- 

tion School, Westerly, R. I. Every Monday, 8:00.” 

DORIS VORMBROCK, president of the Pan-Hellenic So- 

ciety at the University of Louisville, Kentucky, told some of 
- 


| interview 


the qualihcations for sorority membership in an 
in the Louisville Courter Journal of April 8: “We try to 
find out something about a girl's parents before we pledge 
her, because we want nice people, but the girl herself is 


’ 


what we go by... . We don’t pledge Jewish girls, but they 


wouldn’t want to join. Our ideals are based on Christianity.” 
JAMES A. GRIFFIN, Catholic Bishop of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, offered this explanation of Roosevelt's death in an ad- 
dress April 17: “While President Roosevelt was a casualty of 
the war, he was also a casualty of the heartless criticism of 
his enemies and a casualty of Russia, The perfidy of Russia 
is notorious. No man can deal with the red elements and 
hope to survive.” 

LEGISLATIVE MEMO: The House Judiciary Committee 
has reported favorably on the so-called ‘equal rights” amend- 
ment, which would nullify all legislation designed to protect 
women workers. . . . The Senate Commerce Committee is 
expected to issue a report on the Murray bill (S. 555) fora 
Missouri Valley Authority by May 15. The bili then will go 
to the Senate Agriculture and Irrigation committees succes- 
sively. ... By a referendum vote of 2,667 to 101, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has put its O.K. on 
the Bailey bill (S. 754), which would prohibit royalty pay- 
ments by industry to representatives of employees. The Judi- 
ciary Committee is now considering the bill. 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind, 


We will pay $1 for eac h item accepted.) 

















BOOKS and the ARTS 








NOTES BY THE WAY 


BY MARGARET MARSHALL 

O YOUR LIST of bed-time reading add ‘The Land 

of the Great Image” by Maurice Collis. It relates the 

es of an Augustinian friar, Sebastiao Manrique, 

was sent to Goa, the capital of Portuguese Asia, early 

in the seventeenth century. He was later transferred to Ben- 
gal and made a journey to the court of Arakan—which forms 
the principal matter of this book. Arakan is now part of 


burma, but it was then an independent kingdom. Mr. Collis 
begins by presenting a picture of the luxurious decadent city, 
“Golden Goa,” during the last years of Portuguese prosper- 
ity. This section includes an account of Francis Xavier, who 
had landed in Goa in 1542 on his way to convert all Asia and 
had shocked “high folks’’ because he insisted on going about 
barefoot and in rags among the poor and diseased. ‘White 
people,” they said, “will be despised by the natives because 
of him, for only if they see us as splendid and magnificent 
conquerors will we be able to impress upon them that we are 
superior race.’’ His mummified body, retrieved from the re- 
ian wayside where he died, was brought back to Goa. 

ss to say, it was reverently enshrined by the “high 

nd becat one of the sights of Goa. This first sec- 

an inside account of an auto-da-fé by a 

named Dellon, who was caught in the toils 

of the Inquisition. Dellon had been so indiscreet as to make 


imprudent remarks about matters of faith—and to visit the 


mustress OI a 
All this is interesting enough, but even more fascinating is 
the account of Manrique’s long stay at the court of Arakan 
and his record of what went on there. It is based on Manri- 
Ils,"" published after his return to Europe in 
ls’’ cover a great deal more than the mate- 


rial of this book, but they are written in what Vela, the 


j 


historian of the Augustinian Order, calls “castellano desas- 


sroso"’—a phrase which makes me want to read Vela—and 
are in any case not easily available. Still, according to Mr. 


Collis, who has obviously read them in their entirety, even 
Manriqu was roused out of dulness by his adventures in 
Arakan 
“is generally less tire 


tyle is rather dry, but he has a nice sense 


His style in this part,” says the narrator patiently, 


combines with the reader's to throw into 

of King Thiri-thu-dhamma, who as- 

Buddha and bring perfect government to 

ume so obsessed with his mission and 

sented to the murder of many of his 

magic prescribed, in order to 

in elixir of which one ingredient 
thousand human heart 

The Land of the Great Image” when 

end and the rumors of Nazi sur- 

render came through. For the moment the whole fascist 


1 


nightmare of the past twenty-three years seemed like another 


fabulous story from a remote age when dungeons yw; 


flower—except that torture on the scale of Buchenwa 
Dachau could not have been achieved without mass-pro 
methods and modern medicine. Eyewitness accounts 
fascist obsession in the twentieth century will have t 
duller and more matter of fact than Manrique’s 
lieved three hundred years from now. 

Unless, of course, we continue to cherish the delu 
only other people, in this case the Germans, are « 
such evil. That can start a new cycle of cruelty which 
the less vile for being based on self-righteousne 
Manrique was shocked at the cruelty of the Arakan 
which was, in the king’s mad logic, a means to an i 
—but Manrique himself approved of the Inquisitio 
the taking of infidel slaves, and condoned the terrib! 
consequences of both because of his belief in the 
bility of Rome. “Ideals,” says Yeats, ‘make the blo 
and take the human nature out of people.” Certain! 
true of fanaticism, whatever its source. 

We are witnessing the most gruesome and complet: 
stration in history of the fact that cruelty ends in t! 
and even the physical destruction of its perpetrators 
dangerous talk of “doing the same thing” to the ¢ 
goes senselessly on. 

Only those people who are willing to take on i 
the actual work, from torture to cremation, of paying 
the Germans in kind should be allowed to advocate i 
I wouldn't care to associate with any of the voluntee: 


SOME NOTES on the American language: A French: 
ports that he finds the English in The Nation quite ¢ 
read but that the language of such papers as the Daily / 
is beyond him. That reminds me of the complaint ot 
garian friend whose second tongue has been English 
life. Soon after he arrived in-this country he said that 
talk he heard around New York was spoiling his En 
And both remarks bring to mind a statement of Bert 
Russell's, of slightly different import, in an essay in Hor 
We found, in America, that strangers in shops or bus« 
at first took us for Germans and tolerated our wa 
speaking, but when they found that English was ou 
tive language they became indignant with us for not sp: 
ing as they do, It never occurred to them for a nx 
that the English have some rights in the English lar 


He has a point. 


THE ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERI( 
worried because “'public-opinion polls insist that a con 
able section of the general public has various pre} 
against advertising.’” A while ago it sent out a letter 

all good media to come to the aid of “the advertising 
of doing business and asking also for $25 with which to 
bat its enemies. These enemies include legislators and | 

crats. ‘Forty Congressmen formed a so-called consumers’ 


’ 


about a year ago, to fight for a program of compulsory g 


< 








1945 


labeling, standardization, and generally socialistic 





i afdl o» oy aia mnis 
business (my italics).”” The federation is planning 


| its ‘“many-sided national program of education and 


lations. In this we utilize numerous avenues of 


formation including materials used in the schools.” 





lvertising business has, I think, accomplished one job 
tion in its long and loud career. It has inculcated in 
be | t many people a skepticism about advertising which 
‘i ry hard to eradicate. The excesses of the advertisers 
de the whole business a national joke; and the radio 
cial in particular has become so blatant and so boring 

taliation one often refuses to hear it even though one 
For even if it does not offend the taste, it offends the 
f the ridiculous, which is not confined to any ‘‘culture 


} 


Barnum law, which the advertising profession has ex- 


so cynically, worked wonderfuily at first; and of 


point. But it is a law of diminish- 


ins. The stress on the opinions of experts is one at- 


t still works up to a 
to overcome the decline; what is called institutional 
ng may be another. 
curious to know what material is being used in schools 
w it is insinuated, It will have to be clever, for even 
001 kids I know scoff at advertising if only because 
the fashionable thing to do. This does not mean that 
re not responsive to advertising, but the fact that it’s 
) be skeptical won't make things any easier for the 
Fm 
\ eone was suggesting the ot 


tised its products quietly and by means of under- rather 


ier day that a firm which 


rstatement would prc bably be very successful. I pass 
he A. F, 
$25. A long experience of discovering that products 


suggestion to t A.—it seems to me worth at 


ghtly better than the ads say they are—instead of the 
round—might restore the public faith in advertis- 
{ doubt that so sensible a device will be considered. 


rdly compatible with ‘“‘the advertising way.” 


S Work of Art 


LIN THE FOREST. By Marguerite Young. Reynal 


wo, s > 
d Hitchcock. $3. 


ARGUERITE YOUNG's first prose volume is repeti- 

- e, obscure, diffuse, overwritten, tiresomely obsessed 
opulation and with analogical images of flowers, in- 
ind birds, scornful at many points of coherence, con- 

tit , and form; yet it is a book of astonishing subtlety 
rilliance, a genuine work of art, and together with her 

two previous volumes of verse it should establish its author as 
the truly notable writers of her generation. Its faults 

no sense deficiencies. Miss Young, on the contrary, is 

val of her talent, and her book suffers from her exces- 
bsorption in its theme. She cannot resist the character- 
emptation of gifted writers to give us too much of a 

| thing. The grandiose failure of two Utopias, George 
Rapp's and Robert Owen's, is the subject of a prolonged 
discursive meditation that points up the central, seminal 





paradoxes of man’s relation to society. But this is not an ex- 








pository or l e TX 1 ne, 
something rar +, and ] I me 
, 
( pte Ss factual shortcomings, fcr t Nn is 
the be sc po ay Nn ft mote ns 
I I 
\ 
that are not only the source of tory b only e- 
ef 
ibie commentary on 1 
rr} } ] 1 ' " 
The charm and verity of the book, as well as its inex- 
haustible irony, Lie in its ambiguous attitu 1c tCward its 1)- 


ject. George Rapp’s community was monastic, chiliastic, auto- 
cratic; Owen's was the reverse in everything but its commu- 
nism. For a brief period Rapp’s flourished, however, largely 
by selling whiskey to the natives, and its site was sold at a 
profit to Owen, who, for all his rationalism and business 
acumen and benevolence, was speedily proved the more vis- 
1lonary of the two, as his community dis ntegrat -d by seces- 
“Who fails to 


“fails to love humanity.” 


sion, himself losing four-fifths of his fortune 
love this man,"’ says Miss Young, 

Miss Young, a native of Indiana, has not only done an 
extensive job of research on these settlements, as well as on 
the English background of Owen's career; she has visited 
New Harmony 
talked with its citizens, all of whom are 


mony’s strangeness,” finding, she tells us, ‘ 


as one would a museum, or a mausoleum, 
“aware of New Har- 
‘in 1940, al! kinds 
of contrasts . . . babies squalled where Rappite celibates had 
slept profoundly... . 4 A whore where there had been an angel. 

. No sky rolling back, no coming of Christ on a golden 
throne upheld by cherubim, but cnly a lonely crow, monoga- 
mist bird—and an airplane on some mysterious mission of its 


own, the advertisement of Lucky Strikes, a writing in that 


Such poignant incongruities as these largely compose 
the volume. The irony, indeed, is sometimes gross. Miss 
Young is continually approaching the border between the 


ironic and the grotesque, on occasion crossing it, as in her 


account, wholly fanciful no doubt, of Father Rapp in extreme 
old age becoming gradually disabused of his millenarian 
dream. On the whole, the section on the Rappites is much 
the better half of the book, sharper, more lucid and sardonic, 
less disfigured by philosophic digressions; the portion on 
the Owenites tends to embody the confusion it depicts, and 
the concluding chapters on Owen's unregenerate son, Rob- 
ert Dale, trail off into irrelevance. Miss Young performs best 
as a commentator when she is not cons iously philoso} hizing. 
Indeed, her book tells us in effect that life is an interminable 
implicit critique of itself, requiring no supplementary 
hypothesis 

The inherent irony of her material does not, however, ex- 
plain the great impression her book gives of virtuosity. New 
Harmony for her is an image of human destiny, the per- 
petual mixture of exaltation and defeat. The real aesthetic 
virtue of the book is its inextricable propriety of style to 
theme. That style is mock evangelical, an almost reverent 
parody of the King James Bible. It is this exuberant satiric 
prose that is the embodiment of Miss Young's romanticism, 
of her doubts about not only rationalism but rationality, of 
her whimsical concern for whatever is deviant, singular, 
unique, of her metaphysical delight in fantasy, eccentricity, 
and madness, of, finally, her sense of life as an incalculable, 
chaotic thing, meaningful only for those passionate enough 


to imagine it so. MARTIN LEBOWITZ 
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ller, who on learning hoes ym Santayana 


that 


Lick 


en million pe ple in Spain, observed at once 
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4 
sell enough oil there—but in 
ly in reminding us how succe 
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and what abysses of Latin sentimentality there hax 
been in his nature. 
The real value the 
is as a footnote to James's later novels: its pages 
real Strethers, 


book has—indeed, a modera' 
with the ghosts of real Ververs, real ¢ 


Fielders; and of course, in a sense, Santayana belo 
much in that galley himself. His book confirms ou: 
clairvoyance about the American-! 


Certai 
decade, 


James’s uncanny 
n of James’s dé: 


might quite 


aeeres of his time. 
had 
have spoken, ; 


who joined the Falange in the Spanish civil war: 


they lived into our 


1s Santayana does, of a young man, hi 
“among the first to catch the new w 
the moral regeneration of § 


says Santayana 
hope and enthusiasm for 
Santayana’s conception of both morals and rebirth hay, 
ways been a little alien to us: no wonder he fel: 
that he had to apologize to a visiting Eng! 
legant appearance of the Harva 

NEWTON A 


eighties, 
for the mean and ine 


Argentina Now 

FOR THE READER whose 
porary Argentine politics the 
F. Rennie’s “The Argentine ( Macmillan 
her analysis of the Nationalist Revolution of 1: 
recognized, in its most totalitarian form, by the Unite 
Mrs. Rennie’s 
common, and 


principal interest is in 
most siriking feature e@ 


Republic’ 


ICW 


is almost diametrically oppo 
slovenly expressed, Marxist opinion 
“revolution” was an expression of the landed o 
resistance to the industrialists and their political 

author points out that the new society, intended to 
Nationalist con 
strongly favor industrializa “de-co 


The church is held to be only re 


olic and corporate, is Falangist. 


tion as a means of 


ing” the country. 


sympathetic to this new regime, which signifies tl 


government by and for the estancieros. This view 
ossible not to 


Its chief p 


main well expressed, though it is imp 
that it is a hazardous over-simplification. 
would seem to be that it calls attention to t! 
aspect of the Argentine economy, the im! 
tee the agrarian and cattle-breeding interior 
partially industrialized littoral. The earlier parts of 
are of very great value, particularly the two chapte 
land. In fact, despite the reservations made above, : 
be said that Mrs. Rennie’s book is a quite superior on 
deserves to stand beside the Felix Weil volume : 
RALPH I 


value 


import: int 


reviewed here. 


Planning in a Democracy 
WITH THE APPROACH OF V-E DAY 


become respectable to say out loud that one believes in p! 
ning. The fact that we are approaching the problem 
an orderly over-all program has di 
business perhaps labor. As a res 
have a belated rush of interest in planning which may 
very little in terms of the problems that lie imm red 
ahead but which may create a more favorable atmo: 
for tackling the long-range issues of full employment. 


it has on 


conversion without 


even more than 

















of gravity is not what you learned it was, 
hetween ‘matte -r and spirit is purely a question of electronics? The earth is not one of those 
brass pin-points in the night-sky? Consciousness is the most general of all the 
Except for the movements of its corpuscles 
Light has no velocity at all? 


known physical elements? 
within their own orbits, 


INQUIRY 
With an INTRODUCTION by SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 


DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


when you went to school? The difference 


Introducing SAMUEL ROTH’S 


Which Has Created a Revolution in Our Conception of the Phys 


The PEEP-HOLE 


OF THE PRESENT 


INTO THE SUBSTANCE OF APPEARANCE 





Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Cambridge 


sical World, so Clear and Far- 


sweeping That, Compared With It, the Changes W rought By This Bloody 
World-War Fade Into Insig 


From the 
NTRODUCTION: 


ry of the world, 


| felt, it singles out 
ments of knowledg 

them into oie i a 

prehensive unit that 

t becomes an intellec- 

enture of a high order. 

ly mistaken if it does 

» exert a deep influ- 

hinking of the future.” 


Three Reasons Why 
This Book Should 
Be on Your Shelf: 


| amguage so simple chat it 
¢ 















be understood by any 

eader with a primary-school 

ication, it reviews the whole 

range of human thought from Lao 
nstein; 


Inquires into the validity of 

) these ideas in the light of 

® two revolutionary scientific 

overies: that what we 

e ether is no more than 

ni ciousness; and that sun, 

1 planets are parts of a 

«mm whose operations explain 
iversal discrepancies; 


then adapts them into a new 

3 irprisingly simple system 
¢ hich promises not only to 
evolutionize the average 

ca of what he is, but also 

might do with himself 


Published at $3.75 
Club Price: ONLY $3 





















Samuel Roth’s 
The Peep-Hole of the Present 


is the current choice of 
Che Philosophical 
Book-Club 


ORGANIZED TO BRING THE LATEST 
IN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY INTO 
THE AMERICAN HOME 


MEMBERSHIP 
IS FREE! 


This means only that you have the privilege of 
getting these wonderful books at less than the 
regular price. You don’t have to buy a certain 
number during the year to keep in good stand- 
ing—you buy only what you like. And with every 
book you do buy we send you 


A FREE DIVIDEND BOOK 


usually a classic of fiction or non-fiction as valu- 
able as the book you pay for. 


THIS MONTH’S DIVIDEND 
Roger W. Holmes’ 
THE IDEALISM OF 
GIOVANNI GENTILE 


First study in English of an Important 
Living Philosopher 264 pages 
Published at $3 














nificance! 


Because of the Paver Shortage 


the membership of The Philosophical B 

Club will have to be limited. That is why we are 
conducting our advertising campaign only in a 
Tew quality periodicals of mational cif 
Those who sespond quickly enou 
added to our membership and kept there for 


the duration. 


t ORDER FORM 


wi A ee ee oe Se 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BOOK CLUB 
Box 141, Station D, New York 3, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I enclose $3, for which send me 
a copy of THE PEEP-HOLE OF THE PRES- 
ENT, and FREE, the $3 edition of The Ideal- 
iam of Giovanni Gentile, or any one of the 
other substitute books listed below. Though 
this constitutes me a member of your club, I 
will buy only those of your monthly book selec- 
tlons which I choose of my own free u 


(PLEASB PKINT PLAINLY) 
NAME 


No. & 8t.. 


J 


Substitute Bonus Bo 
GIDEON PLANISH, by Sinch Lewis. 
MY NAME IS ARAM, by W m Saroyan, 


Check here if you prefer to receive C.O.D. 


















































At appropriate moment could hardly have been se- 
ke 1 fo blication of “J to Plan” by Lewis Lorwin 
(H $3), who v oO of the pioneer 1dvo of 
O ind «¢ nom | i? in tI United States D< i¢ 
it t the bool rt a ntative in t It 
is ] ind | sophical, rning itself with the 
| prol of « t the reconciliation of centralized 
plats n r and democracy Lorw ha »} oO solution for 
this probl he believes that different countries may work 
out different answers. In the United States he sees the gov- 


ernment not as the determiner of all economic activities but 


arbiter among our many economic groups, so that their 


as AN 
lr » be subordinated to tt ' “sts of tl —ihnan 2 
rivalry May be subordinated to the interests Of the nation as 


, ‘ ae 1 : 
a whole. For leadership he believes that America will not 


look to business, labor, or even the middle class but to a 
composite leadership which will become one with the ‘plain 


people.’ He also lays great stress on the necessity for inter- 
national planning for making the maximum use of natural 
resources and the raising of living standards throughout the 


world. This would be done, not by any single agency, but 





by ( ; of international organizations and by industrial, 
je and commodity, and financial agreements between 
and in the various ¢ ntries 
Space does not permit the tracing of the details of this organ- 
on here, | it is so logical and realistic that even the 
ehard opponents of p! ig are likely to find m- 
( | 1 if they can overcome their prejudi es suf- 

I ly to it book 


STEWART 








THE KEY to 
San Francisco 
is found in 


t the 


proposals, 
nd fills in the 


; ipa id. 


H. W. WILSON CO. 


956 University Ave., New York 52 
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“The Big Uncensored Fun” 


INCE I myself was caught by the teasing tit! 
y & y & 


Haberman’ s 


How About Tomorrow Mor: 


tice-Hall, $2.50) I suppose I should warn you 


t} 


LL1e 


—about as much, say, as the name of 


name 


has very lit 


+1 


1 
r 


le to do with the content 


a cold crean 


with z/s content. Mrs. Haberman’s book is about 


tising business; its heroine, Tima, of the doll-like 


the 


Cosmetics before she goes amateur in favor of co 


giant energies, makes $40,000 a year promo 


The novel's title, then, can be thought of as an 


slogan 
chandising of fiction. There ts also the biograp! 


Tina applying her promotional talents to 


rial supplied by the author for the dust-jacket o! 
which caught my attention and seems to me to 


study as an expression of the advertising approac 


creation of literature. Here are the last lines of M: 


man’s intellectual history: 


And | kc! 
AANG DOORS, 


1] 
COlCLe lov es, 


Emerson an 


} +} 


ana in the 


1 Arnold an 


last few 


ume after volume of James. 


not enough outlet in the neat, 


Cc 


The intake growing bi 


py. 


fs 


1 Wordsv 


years Henry Ja 


gger and bigger all the 


tight pieces of a 


Sublimating it with photo 


rea 


raphy for yea 
‘ é 


bursting out with the great big lush luxurious f 


novel. The most fun of anything I’ve ever d 


u 


not the intention 


di: 


+ + 
ata 


Be 


{ TY 
Or ii 


ncensored 





close both of 


ll, one r 


ause Mrs. Ha 


ka Chase's 


fun. 


st take it 


1 
of tne 
herselt 
gui 


herr 
Weil 


a book like Ayn Rand's 


Coa Cs 


IN. 


Sums up 


hero 


f h 


O 


vith 


plight ts ¢ xpressed in tl 


of 


an un 


h 
| ti 


ial awful aut 


A current \ 
Ai Current ady 


legend 


attitude tow: 


M1) 


te s 


The Fountainhead, 


aul 


1 
tnor to di 


infantilism of Rose 


to be neither uncens« 


ity 


yred nor fun: 


1Ou 


y, of course, “How About Tomorrow 


and her sex; 


1 
S 


1an’s novel avoids the 


“In Bed We Cry,” 


ranken’s ( 


ras 


‘ } 
> «> 


ne 


} lax 46 
isc,:ose Wha 


and to tak 


a social 


re 


roya! 
the lyrical 
| } 

se ALLL 


e+ 


a porcrar 8) 


that women novelist 


whol« 


ird 


ment ad 


Sex, 





You have never been so pr tty,” 


herself of M1 


as 


extent 


men 
of 


Tomorrow 


ldressed to wom 


1 this 


if} 
’ aiid 


ine. When Tina wrinkles her nose in that ad 
ers, when she looks in the mirror to be so 
sees, life imitates the adv: 


pleased with what sh« 
V 


P } 
an e@imMbd 


irras 


‘ 


ing Tie 


+} 


lelity. Similarly, Tina’s 


1¢ clichés of duty and 


nove. 


Liab 


that support and surround the advertising in gvomen’ 


Zines 


someon 


once told me that furniture, tab! 


clothes, and so on are described in such careful det 























12, 1945 


Lams 


omen’s fiction in order to focus the re 
ts and thus make her more receptive to adver- 
although there is no such conscious process 
How About Tomorrow Morning?” the emo- 
Is it employs unmistakably betray the commer- 
ation. When, tor instance, Mrs. Haberman wishes 
the nervous breakdown ;hreatening her heroine, 
constantly thwarted in her efforts at interior 
because of her emotional conflicts Tina can some- 
nage to make her rooms look right. Also her 
scontented, and she neglects entertaining the 
uld be of use to her doctor-husband 
three Tina earned $10,000 a yeal Advanced to 
1¢ 18 bitter because male chauvinism still refuses 
to be on the contact front 


to see the clients, 


cle in her career by taking het 





7 1 
yuers the sexual obsta 
1 } 1 5 ‘ 
uief client as her lover: she achieves the contact 
her earnings increase apace. But having profited 
' 


ent of an East River town apartment, a home in the 
nd the equipment to maintain both, she discovers 
process she has lost her soul. While visiting in 
npshire she has a nervous collapse and is nursed 
by a refugee doctor. 
n of cooperatives. Throughout the book coopera- 
e been the deep motif of idealism sounding against 
tinkling music of success in the crass world of adver- 
1a throws up her job and decides to devote herself 
tional cooperative movement. All the old bounce 
ely reasserts itself; before you can say ‘Sweden’ 
begun to apply the techniques for selling cosmetics 
g social progressivism, and we are assured that when 
ves pall or fail, there will always be some cause 
d use Tina’s advertising genius. This is of course 
t at which Mrs. Haberman speaks most unconsciously 
contemporaneously for her sex. For what she is 
substance, is that the realm in which competitive- 
| egoism operate has only to be a socially good realm 
mpetitiveness and egoism not to matter. She is also 
though if she were made aware of its reactionary 
ns, I dare say she would be uneasy—that if you 
ie Obvious money drive from female careerism, you 
e source of all emotional conflict. One wants to 
irs. Haberman of that older salvation of the well- 
oman, philanthropy. The circle has come full swing, 
ugh Lady Bountiful wields a typewriter instead 
ker basket. 
sure that the author of “How About Tomorrow 
intended her novel as an objectified comment 
e sad condition of the successful career woman. But 
erman has so little creative superiority to her mate- 
e doesn’t recognize, for instance, that the solution 
problems is part and parcel of Tina’s whole career 
he book has its considerable interest only as an item 
ntemporary confusion. Tina's cultural color, 
tions, her mean little educated tastes and values 
deep into the whole of Mrs. Haberman’s litera 
at price then—Mrs. Haberman herself forces the 
Emerson, Arnold, and Wordsworth, and volume 


DIANA TRILLING 


ume of James? 
















































































“,..1t Is @ life-size portrait of a 
courageous, compassienate, gay 
and cerebral man.”—EDNA FERBER 


The Best 
is Yet... 


By MORRIS L. ERNST 


The rich and delightful autobiography of a 
happy man—lawyer, expert sailor, amateur 
scientist — written as informally as he talks 





‘He has acquired a large assortment of en- 
thusiasms and some equally violent dislikes 
These and many other hobbies and hatreds 





he airs with zest in this highly personal, 
partisan, sparkling volume... He has obvi- 
ously had a lot of fun writing it. His readers 
except his victims—are likely to share his 
amusement.”’—Frank S. Adams, N. Y. Times 
Book Review 


“1 like this book better than any he has written 
before, partly because it is more inconsec: 

tively, flamboyantly, effervescently and earn 
estly Morris Ernst.""—Lewis Gannett, N. } 

, Herald Tribune 


At all bookstores - $3.00 
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MOTION PICTURES 


A GREAT {now |R K QO 


SCREE, \ y, LA ) BROOKLYN Vivid Drama of Collapsing Gern,.) 


& QUEENS “As Timely os Lost Night's Headline''py 


is ON f HE WAY! \\\ 22. Vichi Baum’ 


DYKER 


itn al ] t he aeign | deep doy wn he o | Keith's 
: ne : } FLUSHING 
appe ny of “Going vn Way’, s bee GREENPOINT 
by the same .; ithor, F rank Butler. KENMORE 
: MADISON 


ORPHEUM With 

~~ TOUNT presents | PROSPECT r . 

PARANI( ( NT presents } REPUBLIC Helmut DANTINE + Lisa DORN 
a . Keith's Raymond MASSEY «+ Faye EMERSON 

. RICHMOND HILL ” 

PDOROTHY STRAND —— Fp 

Far Rockaway 


I . M O U R | | tuveu “Having Wonderful Crime” 
at - PAT OBRIEN @ CAROLE LANDIS 
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RTU RO Paramount presents 


DeCORDOVA | iT Fy Ri 


~~ Big In-Person Stage Show 
Charlie SPIVAK and His Orchestra 


JO STAFFORD - DEAN MURPHY 
TIP, TAP & TOE 


se SQUARE PARAMOUNT BONDS om = 


A D A 15 | Betty GRABLE Sali HAYMES | 
FOR || DIAMOND HORSESHOE 


9 | In Technicolor! _ 


2 On Stage —In Person || 

COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra __ 

EXTRA! JERRY LESTER — Other Big Acts! 

Now 7th Ave. || 

Playing ROXY & SOth St. || 
x 


JOHN STEINBECK — STAGE PLAYS 


“Most utterly delightful play on Broadway.” — Kerny,! 


and ieee FRANCHOT TONE 
|. CARROLL NAISH JANE WYATT in 
eieaganis th OPE FOR THE BEST 


Mikhail Rasumny -:- Fernando Alvarado ROYALE THEATRE, 45th Street W. of Broadway. Circle 5-510 
Evgs. incl, Sunday, 8:40—$1.20 to $3.60, tax incl. Mats. Saturday & Bunday " 
Frank Mcllugh NO MON. PERF. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLE). _ 









































From the story by 























Directed by IRVING PICHEL »y Seedy 7-9, a --7-? — pee 


present 
| MADY CHRISTIANS - OSCAR HOMOLKA 
play by FRANK BUTLER in JOHN VAN DRUTEN'S 


| REMEMBER MAMA 


r ») ° i from Kathryn Forbes’ “‘Mama's Bank Aocount’’ with JOAN cre a 
lVorld Premiere MUSIC BOX fo. sin Gia 





MAY 16th es MICHAEL TODD Presents & 


RIVO LI ‘UP IN CENTRAL PARK 


Book by HERBERT Lyrics by Music by 
} & DOROTHY FIELDS DOROTHY FIELDS SIGMUND ROMBERG 








Lb wa } & 49th Stre 
CENTURY THEATRE, 7th Avenue & 59th Street. Matinees Wed. & Sat 
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OLUMBIA’'S May list ts 
urt’s Symphony K.551 (usu- 


iy referred to as the | Jupiter”) per- 
ed by Bruno Walter with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 


50). 
-which 1s 





H. 
HAGGIN 














$4. The performance is 
say that it 

grand style which the utter- 
d have; it is in fact surpris- 
of Walter's emo- 


DORN g to 


MER SON 


rime” rf in view 
LANDIS ness and flabbiness, which this 
——_| nifests itself only in the slow- 


of the first 
And it remains very good, 


one passage in 


ELL 


ey ouch Beecham’s perfo rmance in 
th Columbia set imparts greater 
3 the first movement, greater 
po ertain passages in the second 
’ 
r plays the second movement 
stra the mutes which my icore ‘a 
for the violins and _ violas; 


ly . 
ses them on the first side but 


econd!). In one respect Wal- 
rmance is better: his pace for 








s—— 

: — : et movement ts sufficiently ani- 
— reas Beecham’s is unaccept- 
mcs } And Beecham’s performance 
f the records without the bright- 
e sound of his later Mozart 
The recorded sound of the 
formance I will speak of in 
tion, Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
ra performed by Ormandy with 

cts! lelphia Orchestra (Set 567 
ve. | This, for me, is Brahms’s finest 


wor k; 


ts best recorded per- 


— for me, remains Weingart- 
the old Columbia set; what 
y, DMirrer 5 that performance good, for me, 


liness of pace, and particularly 


empo maintained, as Brahms 


wished, throughout the series 


° \ 
- ST ; iried repetitic ns of the pening 





de 5-57.60 rht-t ure statement in the conclud- 
Aa $ , 

LED passacaghia. And Ormandy’s per- 
—— ince is poor, for me, because of his 
ican 4 


feeling for continuity in pace— 

$ preparatory retardations, his 
ping up the first 
A ent, his slowing down of the be- 
rerun ginning of the second, his changes of 
| ‘smpo which prevent the repetit tons in 


ale from building up their cumu- 


of end of the 





pac Se 
“Scénes de 
s performed by Stravinsky him- 
> New York Philharmonic- 
(Set X-245; $2.50). This is 
hich he wrote for Markova's 


lly Stravinsky's 








scene in B Rose's “Seven Lively that gives the entire reproducing set up 

Arts’’; and like “Danses Concertantes”’ { t - 

it 15 eX} rtly put together but horrid ‘500 cycles of the widest-range (h 

stuff which invites use for dance Lav f; lelity ) con rcial recording, or (2) 

poses—but the purposes of a Balanchine, an Astat | [ t ; 

not or a Dolin. the trequet of the set-up to 4,- 
As for the recorded sound of these 500 or 5,000 cycles. And sometiunes I 


potter mances, I will discuss Colun 


ibia 


1 } : -— ; 
S check with a triend’s Scott “23,” whose 


| > 
abou 


results in ouina to its purpose, which single speaker gives it a range of 

one of its executives told me is to make 6,500 cycles with the Brush, and 4,500 
recordings that will sound good on what or 5,000 again with the Astatic. Now I 
he called ‘standard machines.” First let have reason to believe that what that 
me describe what machines I play the Columbia executive means by a “‘stand- 


recordings on. One is my own, a wi 


range amplifier 


I use (1) a Brush PL-25 


which 


le- ird 1 mac 
and speaker-system with 


pickup 


of limited 


like my friend's or my own when used 


hine” is one range, 


with the Astatic pickup, which ts stand- 
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Mountains of Western 
(Devoted to Study of 


JULY 2— 


In 


MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
SECOND SUMMER 


STAFF: ERWIN BODE? piano and harpsicho CAROL BRIC}I tra Aaa ES SNOW DRINKER 
flute; ALF RNP BINSTEIN, music history; ROLAND HAYES, tenor; EVA HEINIT la gamba and 
HEINRICH vy a wa ‘ | tor HUGO KAUDER ‘ Doser EI WARD LOW! NS Sh \ ' ! t 
GRETEL WINSKY, viola: JOSEF MARX e i } ! TRUDE STRAI lin 
WILLIAM VALKENII K, 1 BEMANUBL ZETLIN, 1 © GORDON STHING Qt \KTETTE, 
COURSES e TUTORIALS e OPEN REHEARSALS e CONCERTS 
TRIO @ QUARTET e CHAMBER MUSIC ORCHESTRA e A CAPELLA 
Write to Re atrar: 
Biack Mountain BLACK MOU NT AIN COLLEGE North Carolina 
Black Mountain College Second Summer Art Institute running concurrently 
JULY 2 — SEPTEMBER 4 j 


MUSIC INSTITUTE 


North Carolina, near Asheville 


Polyphony and Wnsemble) 


SEPTEMBER 8 








IMPORTANT R 


Hannah Arendt 


In western Furope before 


uge statelessness’’—they preferred Fre: 
cone ea 
“homelands.” Other 
stateless by decree. 

their number—Russians 
fought in Hitler's armies, 
with the British, ELAS partisans, have 

come men without a country. How can they 


sured human rights? The newest politi 


millions were ms 
The war bas added 
end Cvechs 


ysis by Hannah Arendt, whose 
articles on European developments have 
tracted wide attention, 


THOMAS MANN’S “JOSEPH”’: 
ANTI-SEMITISM IN BRITAIN 


BOOK 
by Sidney 


in the April CONTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD 
THE STATELESS PEOPLE 


the war millions 
who bayer fled political persecution took ref- 


camps to deportation to their 


who 
Poles whe fought 


phenomenon is subjected to searching anz 
brilliant 


POEMS FROM THE WARSAW GHETTO............A. 
FRANZ WERFEL’S SELF-HATRED 


Hock, Bertram D. Wolfe, Solomon F. 


EADING 


PALESTINE 
IN THE CHANGING 


MIDDLE EAST 
Bernard D. Weinryb 


Britain's rivals in the Middle BEast— 
Italy, Germany and France—have 
been eliminated in the course of the 
war, but the United States and Kussia 


nde 
to 


hbe- have new interests in that area. The 
be war-induced industrialization of the 
cal Arab lands brings further problems. 


Dr. Weinryb, who ftermerly taught 
economics in Jerusalem, soberly and 
frankly examines the new political 
constellation in the Middle Past. 


A Humanist Myth...Harold Rosenberg 
George Orwell 


at- 


Glanz-Leyeless 
Henry Rubin 
REVIEWS 

Bloom and Robert Pick. 





The CONTEMPORARY JEWISI 
appointment of Elliot E. Cohen as 
the magazine will be issued as a 
Geoeaborg is m anaging editor. 


| | EPPPTETUPTTTT TT eke Te Tre 


Address 
Single copies 40¢ each. 
Published 


The Ar 


by 





COMTEMPORARY JEWISH RECORD, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enter my subscription for 1 year (6 issues), I 


i RECORD is pleased to announce the 
editor. Under Mr. Cohen’s editorship, 


monthly, beginning next fall. Clement 


| 


enclose &°. 


ORF .cosescccesceroses .Zone No 


nerican Jewish Committee 

















ard in tl nse that it, or worse, is what 
most people ha 1 their homes. As for 
makin: ordings that will sound good 
on } machine, my experience has 
taucl that the right way to do that 
is to m them so that they sound good 
on wide-r machines, like my friend's 
or my own when used with the Brush 


hen I speak of my experience 
in mind things like Victor's re- 
cordings of the Toscanini-N. B. € 


1 
phe ny performance of the frnale of 


Sym- 
C,yot- 
terdiammerung’” and the Golschman- 
St. Lous Symphony performance of S1 


belius’s Seventh, Columbia's imported 


recordings o! he Be m London Phil- 
harmonic performances of Mozart's 
“Linz” and Prag Symphonies, 


Columbia's own recording of the Mi- 


tropoulos Minneapolis Symphony per- 


forma e of Mahler's First these are 
magnificent when reprod ed by my 
wide-ra t-up, and continue to sound 


e. On the 


new fe- 


ll with my limite 


other hand when Columbia's 


cordings of the New York Philharmon- 
ic S$ periormances of Mozart's K. 551 
and Tchaikovsky's ‘‘Pathétique’’ and the 
Philadelphia Orchest wid. nasioniaan of 


LETTERS TO JUDD 


An American Workingman 
By LPTON SINCLAIR 


Upton Sinclair, the famous author of numer- 


ous books, ashs and answers three questions 


in this 90,000-word book: 1. Why is there pov- 
erty in the richest country im the werld? 
2. Wh throughout America, are the rich 


grewing richer and the peer poorer? 3. Who 
gets the wentth that you produce, and how 
are the dice loaded against you? 

Upton Sinclair's “LETTERS TO JUDD" 
contains the facts, also the reasons and the 
remedy, in simple, straight-forward language, 
appealing to everyday men and women 

Upton Siuchair’s 0 years’ study of American 
economic, political, financial and industrial 
problems hes gone inte this 64-page book; 
ulso 30 yours of learning hew to write 

i pton Sincinir wrote this beok as an act of 
love for America. It is meade out of faith in our 
country, and in you. Our fathers bequeathed 
to us a great democracy and a great ideal. We 
moet preserve and strengthen them, 

This book will not be reviewed im the creat 
press, ner premeted by the powers that be. If 
it will be because the plein people 
it about from hand to 


it in rend, 
do their pert in pessing 
hit 

This larce pamphlet inches tn 
ae) wells at ¢ per copy; 10 copies ter 1.50. 
Prepaid. Send orders to 

E, HALDEMAN-JULIUS 

GIKAKI, 


LANGUAGE 
IS POWER 


. Forge ahe 


(Ste x Ble 
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KANRAS 





id, win special 
ceucoments, promotion, bet- 
ter job in global peace time 
coportunities through ability 

speak a foreign language 
MASTER A NEW LANCUAGE 
quickly, easily, correctly by 
The world fameus Linguaphone Conversational 
Method brings v s of native teachers INTO 
YOUR OWN HOME You learn the new lan- 
guage by LISTENING. It’s amazingly simple; 


thovsends have succeeded. @ @ 29 LANGUAGES 


Send for Free book, Call for Free demonstratien 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


81 RCA Bidy., New York 20 « Circle 7-0830 

















renital 


Brahms’s Fourth are reproduced by my 
wide-range set-up they come out with an 


over-emp vhasis of high freq rencies insuf- 
anced by 


ident: 


middle and low 


but they lose 


Selenite bal 
that makes them str 
this stridency with my limited-range set- 
of making rec ordings 
limited-range 


up. This method 
that sound 


machines is only partially successful, 


good on 


since the 
as good as the ones made the other way. 
And it does not always have even that 
much success—the Philadelphia Orches- 
»f Beethoven's Seventh re- 
with the limited 
“Scénes de 


recordings still do not sound 


tra recording ¢ 
maining strident even 
range. As for Stravinsky's 


Ballet,” the engineer's hand appears to 


have slipped, producing a recording 
which is excellent on both wide-range 
and limited-range machines. 





JAMES 
AGEE 


Films 


HE script of “Counter-Attack” 
written by John Howard Lawson, 
picture was directed by Zoltan 
directed “Sahara.”’ 








was 


and ng 
Korda, v 

Barring - beginning and a few 
which show the Russtans building and 
crossing an underwater bridge, it is one 
of those specialized pictures, like “Life- 
boat,’ in which the problem is to keep 
a movie alive and exciting in limited 
space. (Here two Russians and eight 
Germans, trapped in a shelled basement, 
with limited light, wrestle out their na- 
tional and class traits.) It isn’t really 
such a hard problem as might offhand be 
imagined, since rigorous form and self- 
denial furnish their own tensions and 


ho wrote and 


shots 


suggest many of their own solutions. It 
secms to me for that matter rather a ham 
one. But the director and writer and 
camera man (James Wong Howe) and 
most of the cast are to be complimented 
most of the time, very in- 
tellig ithout much resort to trick 
incident or emotional balderdash. The 
indeed, like all the supporting 
a class 


on solving it, 


ntly, wi 


Germans, 
“Sahara,”” are out of 
with anything you can ordinarily sce in 
1 contemporary American-made fiction 
film; so is Korda’s handling of them ex- 

hen each steps forward and does 


cept whe 
his histrionic equivalent to the old cliché 
in which chorus line 
executed a solo Charleston—but it looks 
blamed chiefly on 


incidentally, 


each girl in the 


as if that should be 
the script. These 
are presented as individuals, not 
them 


enemies 
as con- 


criminals: one of ever 


, 





The NA TION 


comes over to the Russian sid 
so without any blathering abou 








ance. Paul Muni, excellent in |} 
moments, is too often an over 
ized, stagy embodiment of Ru 

amount of compla 







is a certain 
mula about the picture, of a k 
Russian than American (the 
story is Russian), but there is 
aesthetic and psychological good 
too. I think it is worth seci 
any Lawson-Kor 









expect that 
is going to be. 






Greer Garson has kind 
and resource which might do 
kinds of work, but ordinarily 
turned into wax. She is wax 
stretches of ‘The Valley of | 
and embarrassingly actress; 
others; but quite often too, as a 
servant in a rich Scottish hous 
is alive, vivid, and charming 
gests how really good she might 
der better circumstances. If sh 
suffocated and immobilized by, 
image of her—and, I'm afra 
persuaded of it herself—I could i 
her as a very good Lady M: 
could still more easily imagine | 
wonderful Elisabeth Ney (the 
sculptress who reduced Schopx 
a drooler and left the court of L 
of Bavaria for a rotting estate in 7 
But I suppose the best she wi! 
allowed is this sort of short trot : 
conditioned open air. Tay Garnett’s d 
rection is good, too good to be was 

[ expensive tra 
























on big, solemn, 
tions like this. 
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THOMAS MANN, one of th 


est of living writers, is a volunt 








from Nazi Germany. His fam¢ 





to the dean of the philosophica! 

of the University of Bonn was pu 

in The Nation of March 6, 1937, unc 
the title “I Accuse the Hitler Reg 










MARIO ROSSI is a former me 
the Italian underground nov 






United States. 









BARRETT SHELTON is ediio 
Decatur Daily, Decatur, Alab 








isSaw 


MARTIN GUMPERT 


physician and writer on heal 









his books are “Dunant: Th 
the Red and ‘Heil 
Health Under Hitler.” 





Cross,” 
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ent. This is the 


12, 1945 
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+ Federation 


It is frequently “Te. 
goal, 


we can 


\ said, 
leration is the ultimate 
tbarton Oaks is the best 

But Dumbarton Oaks is not 
1 world fed- 
proposes a new League, and 
One 


eration is 


mall step towar 


about it. 


ental principle of fed 


nothing federal 


properly passed by law-making 
should apply only to individ- 
corporations. In the United 
te officials are subject to federal 
individuals, but Congress does 
the authority to pass laws gov- 
tes in their corporate capaci- 
does the Executive have the 
use the military to enforce a 
of the Supreme Court against a 
est that, in a limited field, the 
ations organization delegate to 


ssembly powers to make laws ef- 


pon individuals or corporations. 
this delegation must be limited 
s in which there is almost unt- 
ereement, such as the control of 
ernational traffic in opium and 
rent of war criminals. 
rton Oaks has not recognized 
ly the necessity of creating a 
nion and a sense of world citi- 
if Mr. Smith, an American 
es to France, he obeys the laws 
e or is tried and punished by a 
rt. I suggest that if Mr. Smith 
the illicit international opium 
be apprehended by interna- 
interna- 


, 


ce, tried before an 
uurt, and incarcerated in an 
onal prison. 


Law-abiding citi- 


erywhere would begin to see that 


laws were made for their protec- 


nd benefit. In actual practice a 
of world citizenship would de- 
As confidence increases and neces- 


tes, more powers, though still 


uld be delegated 
assembly. Within 
rs we should have developed 
ternational bill of human rights 
properly enforced on individ- 
tors, would stop would-be Hit- 


to our inter- 
twenty of 


e they control even one gov- 
true, though 
road to peace. 

forefathers created an effective 


ration from which the United States 
merica developed. Are we so bound 





by the fetish of unlimited national sov- 


ereignty, that popular adaptation of the 


} 


the divine 


ancient and foreign idea of 
right of kings, and so limited in vison 
1 will 


and courage, that we cannot or 


nol plant even a tiny seed for world fed- 
eration ? WALLACE T, PARTCH 


Oakiand, Cal., April 23 


Browder vs. Del Vayo 


Dear ‘ Earl Browder’s reply in the 
Neu yrebio of April 3 to Mr. del 
Vayo’s V-Day and Revolution, published 
in your March 17 issue, is a weak argu- 
ment in support of the Communist posi- 
ticn. Browder states that defeatism 1s 
the abiding danger of the non-Marxist 
left. But perhaps it is appeasement of 
capitalism that is the real defeatism. 
Del Vayo says: “Only through a 
planned economy and through solutions 
very close to socialism have the rebuild- 
ers of Europe any reasonable chance of 
success. The day of effective capitalist 
control is over; the trend of Europe is 
toward the left. If the democratic powers 
had been willing to gear their foreign 
policy to this trend, the change to a so- 
i society might have been a peace- 
They have not done so; instead 
they have moved from one costly experi- 
ment in reaction to another, and in do- 
*y have only promoted revolu- 


4 


cialize 


peal 
fui one 





To Browder this is defeatism of the 
worst sort “Now if this is to 
be taken as a correct description of the 
then 


? "7c 
He Says, 


dominant current in world affairs, 
indeed the 
will be only the curtain 
War III.” 

But although Mr. del Vayo’s state- 
ment may be a bit strong, he neither im- 
_— a third world war nor advocates 
revolution. What he does say is the plain 
truth. 

To secure permanent 
work in the direction of socialist democ- 
racy as opposed to the continuance of a 
decadent capitalist democracy. True lib- 
and Socialists should spread this 
Work in this direction is not 
“defeatism’’ as the Communists have 
played up the word. The Communist 
Political Association has deviated from 
this course toward a species of appease- 
n—at least in America. 
CARPENTER 


military victory ovet the Axis 
raiser to World 


peace we mu st 


erals 
thought. 


ment of capitalist 
CHARLES T. 


Jacerville, Cal., April 18 
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1772,, SCHROON. “LAKE N.Y. 


THE McCORMICK-PATTERSON AXIS. 


The Pro-Faseist Cavortings of the Chicago Tribune, the 
N. Y. Daily News and the Washington Times-Horaléd 


7 L. M. BIRKHEAD 
Director, Friends of Democracy, Inc. 

This new pamphlet (15,000 words, 5% x A% 
inches) is hot as a pistol and as timely as » 
good newspaper. L. M. Birkhead hnows more 
about McCormick and the Pattersons than 
any other man in the country. Thoronghiy 
documented. Here's a complete exposure of the 
most sinister element in American lfe—a 
force that would destroy American democracy 
and make the world safe for totalitarianian: 
25¢ per copy, prepaid. 10 copies for $1.50 


prepaid. Mall orders to 
E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
BOX 400 GIRARD, KANSAS 
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RESORTS ~~ 


Crossword Puzzle No. 115 |- = — 


By JACK BARRETT | ; 
SPRING TONIC: 
| : Riding ferough the weodland trol; 
F ] : ++ fishing on a 7Y2-mile lake 
bing on a 1,600-acre estate 
gclf . . . tennis. Nature’: 
} vitamins! Then to delicioy 
well served food . . . anc 


airy, comfortable rooms 
evening entertainment 


lenmere 


SHESTER, N.Y. Chester200 (N.Y) Rr 
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INVITATION TO RELAX’ 


Enjoy the serenity of Plum Point. Gorgeous cour 
side outdoor activities, 


delicious food —and fun. 

Only Ja miles from NewY ork 

MAKE ea rens 
E 


“Year Vacotion Resor}"’ 
New een 4 w.Y. Tel: Newburgh 4270 


(RES TWOOD 


on a wooded Knoll overlooking 


Picturesque Peconic Bay 7 
sq ) e 






































FISHING, BATHING, BOATING 


A. P. Posner, Peconic, L. I. Peconic 6977 
ee ee 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


ormer ly the pate tial 692 acre } es 
t ful “H of the Sky.”’ Large, 1 
moet of which have open fireplaces and 5 P 
Tennis Ha ndball, Swimming Poo! i reeburt 
Golf nearby. Marvelous food. Uper 
> illy low pre-summer rates 








*raetepan 









































ta reservations or further information wri 
HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Fail 
Telephone: Tennersville 299 





























ACROSS 5 Gave a dowry, so is mostly an in- 
, ; junction to marry 
nded Sidney Smith © he pineapple, for example 35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
inded Sidney Smith ven if you knock his block off the “- 6 - Es i ran 
re in trousers) thrower-out will still be victor ~ Gia Geena” dias 
(anag.) 8 Plea of the political extremist on the » naan aka denies ae 


road in England (four words, 4, 2, ocation. Lauxurtously furnishes 
| sport activities, Excellen: 


het , m 9 
DET Ww “ol cs 3 and 4) aa 
ative body holding 9 Elver’s poor Pa? (two words,6&7) | OPEN ALL YEAR _____Phone Armonk Villaze 


pinions to reirain from The Pope’s chapel in the Vatican ee 
that both may absent , Fisbkisl, N.Y. / 
a WI) — . Knowing eve rything —or th: » Cock- A cl teen ST 

Vhew! Be ie 

; “ : } Yy ney’s rendition of “Always ALL SPORTS, in uding tennis, volley ball, hand- ( 
found in the laundry, (h vphe n, 3-4) ceil pinned me, eogg wage ns m Aiggeers 
nixed up init 9 C. I. Green, thoroughly upset, is } It <i ngs. “Informal social surroundings, de ) 
— ae . exhibiting energy | Reservations for Limited Number of Fam lics 
' Sicily’s chief city jor Extended Stay Now Accepted i 
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JUNE ACCOMMODATIONS ONLY 
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DOWN:—1 BAVIN; 2 OURSELF; 3 ELV NEW YORK 
SIVE; 4 ASSERT; 5 GLANCE; 6 PRAISED; mages anny ane 
7 NAIROBI; S SHEFFIBLD; 14 BXING; 
1) DISHCLOTH: 16 LOT; 17 ANT; 20 GAl A resort for Adults only 
Rr) 71 EVYESORE: of AM VTEI R » Exclusive location, 150 acres of unusual bear 
; ; ee ee a SPORTS. Delicious food, relaxing atm 
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4 Center of t porcelain industry MARITZA; 25 UNBEND; 26 HASTEN; 2 corded concert music, dancing, modern accommodat! 
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(two words, 
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mis 

















